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N embargo by all countries on 

the shipment of strategic mate- 
rials to areas controlled by the Cen- 
tral Chinese People’s Government 
and the North Korean authorities 
was recommended by the General 
Assembly on May 18. The vote was 
47-0, with 8 abstentions. Five East- 
ern European states did not partic- 
ipate on the ground that the action 
was illegal. Nations are to report 
on the steps they take to the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee, which 
is to report to the Assembly, with 
recommendations as appropriate, on 
the general effectiveness of the em- 
bargo and the desirability of con- 
tinuing, extending, or relaxing it. 
The Committee is also to continue its 
consideration of additional meas- 
ures to meet the aggression in Korea. 


Syria-Israel Dispute 


TS call of May 8 to stop the fight- 
ing in and around the Syria-Is- 
rael demilitarized zone having been 
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complied with, the Security Council 
adopted a comprehensive resolution 
ten days later which was aimed at 
strengthening the existing machinery 
for negotiation under the Armistice 
Agreement. Among its many pro- 
visions, the resolution calls for all 
operations under the drainage project 
to cease in the zone pending agree- 
ment on their continuation. These 
operations had given rise to the dis- 
pute between the two neighboring 
states. 


Roads to Economic Development 


EQUIREMENTS for develop- 

ing the economies of under- 
developed countries are mapped out 
in a recent report entitled Measures 
for the Ecomonic Development of 
Under-Developed Countries. Pre- 
pared by a group of five experts ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General, 
the report makes 16 major recom- 
mendations, eight addressed to the 
governments of under-developed 
countries, four to those of developed 


countries, and four to the United 
Nations and = other international 
agencies. 

For under-developed countries, the 
experts suggest ways of meeting the 
needs; for creating the appropriate 
psychological, social and administra- 
tive prerequisites for development; 
for developing skilled personnel and 
preparing development programs: 
and for stimulating the formation of 
domestic capital. 

Aid from abroad, however, is also 
most necessary. This should take 
such forms as capital goods, capital, 
and adoption by developed countries 
of commercial policies which will not 
harm the terms of trade of under- 
developed countries. Capital needs 
of the latter, the experts estimate, 
amount to more than $19 billion a 
year, of which over $10 billion will 
have to come from abroad. 

They accordingly suggest, among 
other things, that developed coun- 
tries should follow the example of 

(Continued on page 549) 











Embargo on War Materials Recommended 


To Aid Military Action in Korea 





United Nations Policy to End Hbostilities Reaffirmed 


HE General Assembly recom- 

mended on May 18 that all states 
embargo the shipment of strategic 
materials to areas under the control 
of the Central Chinese People’s Gov- 
ernment and of the North Korean 
authorities. The items specified are 
arms, ammunition and implements 
of war, atomic energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation materials 
of strategic value, and items useful 
in the production of arms, ammuni- 
tion and implements of war. 

The vote on the measure was 47 
in favor, none against. Although 
there were no negative votes, eight 
Members abstained, and five did not 
participate on the ground that the 
action was illegal. 

Under the resolution, each state 
is to determine which commodities 
exported from its territory fall within 
the embargo, and to apply effective 
controls. Furthermore, it is to pre- 
vent, so far as possible, the circum- 
vention of such controls applied by 
other states and to co-operate with 
other states in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the embargo. Finally, each 
state should report to the Additional 
Measures Committee, within 30 days 
and thereafter at the request of the 
Committee, on the measures taken. 


This Committee, it will be re- 
called, was established by the As- 
sembly on February | to consider 
additional measures to be employed 
to meet aggression in Korea. It was 
on the basis of its work and the 
recommendations which it approved 
on May 14 that the Assembly rec- 
ommended the embargo. 

The Assembly’s resolution notes 
that the Additional Measures Com- 
mittee reported that a number of 
states have already taken measures 
designed to deny contributions to 
the military strength of the forces 
opposing the United Nations in Ko- 
rea and that certain further eco- 
nomic measures would support and 
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supplement the military action there 
and assist in ending the aggression. 

It also makes two requests to the 
Additional Measures Committee it- 
self. First, the Committee is to re- 
port to the Assembly, with recom- 
mendations as appropriate, on the 
general effectiveness of the embargo 
and the desirability of continuing, 
extending, or relaxing it. Secondly, 
it is to continue its consideration of 
additional measures to be employed 
to meet the aggression in Korea, on 
the understanding, as in the previous 
Assembly resolution, that it is au- 
thorized to defer its further report 
if the Good Offices Committee re- 
ports satisfactory progress. 

The Good Offices Committee, 
established at the same time as the 
Additional Measures Committee, 
was charged with using its good of- 
fices in bringing about a cessation 
of hostilities in Korea and_ the 
achievement of United Nations ob- 
jectives there by peaceful means. 


The final provision of the Assem- 
bly’s new resolution reaffirms that 
this continues to be the policy of the 
United Nations and requests the 
Good Offices Committee to continue 
its good offices. 


Sponsored by United States 


The draft resolution which formed 
the basis for the Assembly’s decision 
to recommend an embargo had been 
submitted by the United States on 
May 7 to the Additional Measures 
Committee, where it was discussed, 
amended, and finally approved by a 
vote of 11-0, with 1 abstention. It 
was then considered by the Assem- 
bly’s First (Political and Security) 
Committee at two meetings on May 
17, where it was also approved, with 
one amendment, by a vote of 45-0, 
with 9 abstentions, and five delega- 
tions not participating. The amend- 
ment, submitted jointly by Australia, 


France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Venezuela, added 
“transportation materials of strategic 
value” to the proposed list of em- 
bargoed articles. 


Proposal Clarified 


Discussion in the First Committee 
was opened by Keith C. O. Shann, 
of Australia, Rapporteur of the Ad- 
ditional Measures Committee. The 
Chairman of the Additional Meas- 
ures Committee, he said, had kept in 
close touch with the President of the 
Assembly in order to ascertain what 
progress was being made by the 
Good Offices Committee. 

It was true, he said, that a large 
number of United Nations Mem- 
bers were already carrying out the 
measures recommended. Neverthe- 
less, a recommendation to all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations and to all 
other nations might have an appreci- 
able effect by filling loopholes in the 
existing restrictions. 

For the sake of brevity, the Com- 
mittee had included some clarifica- 
tions in its report rather than in the 
draft resolution itself. Circumven- 
tion of controls, it explained, might 
take place mainly through trans- 
shipment or re-export. The practical 
difficulties of instituting trans-ship- 
ment licensing in each state over all 
items controlled by every other state 
were recognized, and it was there- 
fore agreed that the primary respon- 
sibility for guarding against such cir- 
cumvention must lie with the states 
in which the goods originated, and 
that this responsibility could best be 
discharged by obtaining assurances 
about end-use prior to shipment. 
Other states would be expected to 
give every assistance to the country 
of origin in obtaining and checking 
such assurances. 

In reviewing implementation, the 
Additional Measures Committee 
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should recognize that the extent to 
which the movement of goods could 
be controlled once they had left the 
country of origin depended in exist- 
ing circumstances on the statutory 
powers possessed and exercised by 
the governments of the states through 
which they passed and that such 
powers differed. 

Similarly, in the case of re-ex- 
ports, the report said, it was recog- 
nized that the institution of export 
licensing in each state to cover items 
embargoed by every other state 
might not be practicable. It was 
agreed, therefore, that the primary 
responsibility for taking preventive 
measures must likewise rest with the 
country of origin. 


In addition to application of the 
embargo itself, the co-operation rec- 
ommended of each state in carrying 
out the purposes of the embargo 
would include, the report explained, 
the avoidance of any expansion of 
its trade with China and North Korea 
in items embargoed by other states. 


And, finally, the measures to be 
reported to the Additional Measures 
Committee would include measures 
already applied as well as those to be 
taken in pursuance of the Assem- 
bly’s recommendation. ° 


Discussion 


Of the 47 Members who voted for 
the proposal in the Assembly, 21 
stated their position or explained 
their vote either in the First Com- 
mittee or in the Assembly. Similarly, 
of the eight who abstained, five 
made statements to the Committee 
or the Assembly. 


In this debate, Ernest A. Gross, 
of the United States, said that the 
draft resolution was designed to 
achieve the three objectives of sup- 
porting the United Nations forces in 
Korea, helping to end aggression, and 
bringing about a peaceful settlement. 
It took into account the actual situa- 
tion in Korea and the objectives 
laid down in the Assembly resolu- 
tion of February 1. It also en- 
deavored to preserve the unity of 
the United Nations in its determina- 
tion to resist aggression. 

The United States had already 
banned all trade with North Korea 
and communist China, Mr. Gross 
said. It had also frozen communist 
Chinese assets in the United States. 
Other Members had already pro- 
hibited the shipment of strategic ma- 
terials to communist China. He be- 
lieved the proposal would strengthen 
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the authority of the Good Offices 
Committee, to whose work the 
United States attached great im- 
portance. 


Illusions Shattered 


Francis Lacoste, of France, said 
that his Government’s caution in 
agreeing to the application of addi- 
tional measures had been due to its 
anxiety that the Central Chinese 
People’s Government should be 
given a real opportunity to enter 
into negotiations leading to a cease- 
fire, followed by a lasting cessation 
of hostilities. The launching of a 
spring offensive by the communist 
forces had shattered all illusions. 

France, like most of the states 
contributing to the military force 
under the Unified Command and the 
states producing the strategic mate- 
rials mentioned, had long since taken 
the necessary steps to prevent their 
export to the aggressors. 

The measures were reasonable, 
considered Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom. And, like many 
other governments, the United King- 
dom had long been enforcing an 
embargo at least as comprehensive 
as that proposed. The only question 
that had arisen concerned what would 
be the most appropriate time to 
adopt such a resolution. He felt that 


the Additional Measures Committee 
would do well to confine its con- 
sideration of other sanctions to the 
specific extension of the selective 
embargo now proposed. 

Ernest G. Chauvet, of Haiti, 
hoped that such measures would be 
applied automatically in any future 
aggression in order to strengthen the 
principle of collective security es- 
sential to all small and medium-sized 
countries. 

The embargo, said Fernand van 
Langenhove, of Belgium, was _al- 
ready 80 per cent effective except 
for the states in the Eastern bloc. 
The United Nations could therefore 
not be accused of having acted slow- 
ly, since the principal exporting 
countries had not waited on_ this 
resolution before acting. Belgium, 
long one of the largest exporters of 
railway materials, had already taken 
action in this connection. 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang, of China, re- 
gretted that the Additional Measures 
Committee had required so long a 
time to submit its report and hoped 
that such a delay would not recur. 
His delegation considered that the 
embargo was very limited and that 
the draft resolution was vague in 
some respects. He regretted that it 
entirely omitted any recommenda- 
tion in the field of diplomatic sanc- 
tions. However, he would vote for 


THE FIRST COMMITTEE discusses the Additional Measures Committee’s recommendations at 
Flushing Meadow. 
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it in order to maintain unity among 
the free nations of the world. 


Reservation 


While Iraq would vote for the pro- 
posal, said Awni Khalidy, it could 
not co-operate, in present circum- 
stances, with one state in the Middie 
East because no relations whatever 
existed between their Governments. 
Iraq’s reservation was endorsed by 
Dr. Karim Azkoul, of Lebanon. 

Also supporting the proposal, 
Arthur Lourie, of Israel, regretted 
the Iraqi statement which, he said, 
reflected, as did the current military 
actions of the Government of Iraq, 
a spirit quite contrary to the ideals 
and purposes of the United Nations 
and of the Charter. 

Australia, stated B. C. Ballard, 
had taken all possible steps, pursuant 
to the Security Council’s resolution 
of June 25, to prevent Australian 
goods of possible military value from 
reaching the North Korean aggres- 
sors, and, in accordance with the 
Assembly resolution of February 1, 
had extended those steps to cover 
the area controlled by the Central 
Chinese People’s Government. 

Pointing out that the Union of 
South Africa had little trade with 





communist China—its exports there 
in 1950 having been nil—J. R. Jor- 
daan considered that imposition of 
a general trade embargo at this stage 
would have been unwise. 

John W. Holmes stated that 
Canada had cut off strategic mate- 
rials from the North Koreans and 
from the Chinese as soon as it had 
become clear that the latter were 
aiding aggression. 

And Salvador P. Lopez stated that 
the embargo which the Philippines 
had applied for some time was even 
more inclusive than the one pro- 
posed, which he considered the ir- 
reducible minimum. He stressed the 
moral value of such a collective em- 
bargo. 

Although a member of the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee, Yugo- 
slavia—along with Burma—did not 
participate in its work. Dr. Ales 
Bebler explained that, as in the case 
of its abstention on the Assembly’s 
resolution finding that the Chinese 
People’s Government had engaged 
in aggression in Korea, this was be- 
cause of misgivings lest a peaceful 
settlement might thus be hindered. 
While more than ever convinced of 
the need to avoid an extension of the 
conflict and to bring about a solu- 
tion by peaceful means, Yugoslavia 
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nevertheless could not disregard the 
Central People’s Government’s per- 
sistence in supporting aggression 
and ignoring.the various attempts to 
approach it in regard to a solution. 
Yugoslavia therefore considered it 
advisable to recommend the meas- 
ures proposed and, while abstaining 
on the preamble, would vote in favor 
of the operative part and the draft 
resolution as a whole. 

Dr. Antonio Quevedo, of Ecuador, 
felt that the proposal fully reserved 
the right of each government to de- 
cide which of its exported articles 
came under the embargo and to set 
up the necessary controls. He also 
understood that the states from 
which certain exported materials 
originated could not be held re- 
sponsible if the embargo were evaded 
in foreign countries so long as the 
originating country had been assured 
that the export was not to be sent 
to a country under the embargo. 


Members Abstaining 


Among the members whose repre- 
sentatives explained their abstention 
in the final voting on the embargo 
resolution, India, said Sir B. N. Rau, 
had opposed the Assembly resolu- 
tion of February |, and could there- 
fore not vote in favor of this one. 
The recommended embargo had al- 
ready been applied by the states 
concerned, he said, and consequently 
the adoption of this resolution would 
not mean any reduction in the sup- 
plies entering China. On the other 
hand, it might cause additional ob- 
stacles in the way of a peaceful 
solution. 

In any case, the embargo did not 
concern India, which did not send 
any war materials to any foreign 
countries and did not propose to 
do so. Moreover, trade between In- 
dia and China was limited to certain 
barter arrangements for rice and 
other food grains. 

Referring to recent comments on 
modern war by a “high military au- 
thority,” Sir B. N. Rau contended 
that, even at this stage, global war 
could and must be avoided if race 
suicide was to be prevented. There- 
fore a great responsibility rested on 
all representatives to do everything 
possible to see that the Korean con- 
flict did not spread and was brought 
to an end at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Referring also to a press report 
that the Unified Command would 
regard it as a tremendous victory if 
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the United Nations forces succeeded 
in keeping South Korea clear of the 
invader, he asked if it would not be 
possible for the United Nations to 
consider this subject and make an 
early pronouncement on it in ap- 
propriate terms. Such a pronounce- 
ment, he thought, might serve to 
dispel any unwarranted doubts or 
misunderstandings about the military 
objectives of the United Nations and 
might thus be a useful step. 

Faris el-Khoury Bey, of Syria, de- 
clared that his delegation’s absten- 
tion should by no means be inter- 
preted as signifying that Syria would 
not comply with the provisions of 
the draft resolution. Indeed, Syria 
would always comply with any reso- 
lution adopted by the Assembly, re- 
gardless of Syria’s own vote. 

Sven Grafstrom, too, said that 
Sweden had not exported any im- 
plements of war or other commodi- 
ties of strategic importance to the 
Chinese People’s Republic or to ter- 
ritories controlled by the North Ko- 
rean authorities and that no such 
export was envisaged. 

Egypt did not export any of the 
articles either, stated Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey. 

Burma, said James Barrington, felt 
that the draft resolution would only 
serve to make an extremely difficult 
situation more difficult. He recalled 
that his delegation had opposed the 
February 1 resolution, from which 
this one flowed, because it believed 
that a lasting settlement in the Far 
East could be brought about only 
by negotiations and that that resolu- 
tion would seriously impede the ef- 
forts then under way for a negoti- 
ated settlement. In any case, Burma’s 
trade with China was not appreci- 
able and did not include any of the 
materials listed. 


Legality of Action Questioned 


In both the First Committee and 
the Assembly itself, the five Eastern 
European states argued that it was 
illegal, under the Charter, for the 
Committee or the Assembly to dis- 
cuss matters of embargo. Therefore 
they did not take part in the discus- 
sion or the voting. The representa- 
tives of the United States and Ecua- 
dor spoke in reply. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
pointed out that Article 24 of the 
Charter placed the primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security on the 
Security Council. The measures to 
be taken by the Council in the ac- 
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complishment of that task were 
clearly stipulated in Chapter VII. 
The placing of an embargo was one 
of those measures and was, there- 
fore, under Article 11, paragraph 2, 
entirely within the competence of the 
Council. It followed, he said, that 
the Assembly was not competent to 
deal with the question. 

The United States, he charged, 
had turned the United Nations into 
a tool of United States aggressive 
policy. This draft resolution was in 
no way compatible with the Charter, 
for it was just another in a series 
of illegal and irregular decisions 


which the United States was pushing 
through. It sought to expand and 
continue the warfare in Korea, not 
to end it or effect peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Supporting these arguments were 
Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland; 






THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 

NoTING the report of the Addi- 
tional Measures Committee dated 
May 14, 1951, 

RECALLING its resolution 498 (V) 
of February 1, 1951, 

NOTING THAT: 

(a) The Additional Measures 
Committee established by that reso- 
lution has considered additional 
measures to be employed to meet 
the aggression in Korea, 

(b) The Additional Measures 
Committee has reported that a num- 
ber of states have already taken 
measures designed to deny contribu- 
tions to the military strength of the 
forces opposing the United Nations 
in Korea, 

(c) The Additional Measures 
Committee has also reported that 
certain economic measures designed 
further to deny such contributions 
would support and supplement the 
military action of the United Na- 
tions in Korea and would assist in 
putting an end to the aggression, 

1. RECOMMENDs that every state: 

(a) Apply an embargo on the 
shipment to areas under the control 
of the Central People’s Government 
of the People’s Republic of China 
and of the North Korean authorities 
of arms, ammunition and imple- 
ments of war, atomic energy mate- 
rials, petroleum, transportation ma- 
terials of strategic value, and items 
useful in the production of arms, 
ammunition and implements of war; 

(b) Determine which commodi- 
ties exported from its territory fall 
within the embargo, and apply con- 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ON MAY 18, 1951 








V. L. Shvetsov, of the Bylorussian 
S.S.R.; C. P. Demchenko, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R.; and Jiri Nosek, of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Dr. Katz-Suchy declared that War- 
ren R. Austin, the United States 
representative, had himself stated in 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the United States Senate that the 
Assembly could not make any recom- 
mendation in the matter of sanctions, 
and that similar legal arguments had 
been elaborated by all leading com- 
mentators on the Charter. 

As usual, charged Mr. Nosek, the 
United States ruling circles were try- 
ing again to use the United Nations 
as their instrument to enforce sanc- 
tions against the People’s Republics 
of China and Korea while the Amer- 
ican aggressor had already employed 
bacteriological weapons against the 
heroic people of Korea. 







trols to give effect to the embargo; 

(c) Prevent by all means within 
its jurisdiction the circumvention of 
controls on shipments applied by 
other states pursuant to the present 
resolution; 

(d) Co-operate with other states 
in carrying out the purposes of this 
embargo; 

(e) Report to the Additional 
Measures Committee, within 30 
days and thereafter at the request 
of the Committee, on the measures 
taken in accordance with the present 
resolution; 

2. REQUESTS the Additional Meas- 
ures Committee: 

(a) To report to the General 
Assembly, with recommendations as 
appropriate, on the general effective- 
ness of the embargo and the desir- 
ability of continuing, extending, or 
relaxing it; 

(b) To continue its consideration 
of additional measures to be em- 
ployed to meet the aggression in 
Korea, and to report thereon fur- 
ther to the General Assembly, it 
being understood that the Commit- 
tee is authorized to defer its report 
if the Good Offices Committee re- 
ports satisfactory progress in its 
efforts; 

3. REAFFIRMS that it continues to 
be the policy of the United Nations 
to bring about a cessation of hostili- 
ties in Korea, and the achievement 
of United Nations objectives in Ko- 
rea by peaceful means, and requests 
the Good Offices Committee to con- 
tinue its good offices. 



































Answering the legal arguments, 
Dr. Antonio Quevedo, of Ecuador, 
contended that, since the question of 
Korea had been discussed previously 
in the Security Council, the requisites 
of paragraph 2 of Article 11 of the 
Charter had already been fulfilled, 
even though the proposal should be 
considered as falling within those 
questions mentioned in the last part 
of that paragraph. The basic resolu- 
tion adopted by the Council was the 
one of June 27, which recognized 
that the United Nations should give 
whatever aid was necessary to the 
Republic of Korea to repel the armed 
attacks and to re-establish peace and 
security. Subsequently the Council 
had removed this question from its 
agenda. What more efficient aid 
could be given than this embargo? 
The Assembly, he argued, could not 
be paralyzed because the Council 
was unable to fulfil its functions. 

Mr. Gross, of the United States, 
quoted Article 10 of the Charter, 
which provides that the Assembly 
“may discuss any questions or any 
matters within the scope of the pres- 


ent Charter,” and added that the sole 
exception to the Assembly’s compe- 
tence was contained in Article 12. 
But Article 12 was not involved in 
this situation, for the Security Coun- 
cil was not exercising its functions 
in regard to it, and the article had 
not been referred to by the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union or his 
associates. 

Mr. Gross remarked that the 
U.S.S.R. now wanted this matter re- 
mitted to the Security Council, where 
it had already taken the position that 
the Council could not validly deal 
with it. But, although the Soviet 
Union, by abusing the veto, might 
frustrate the Council, it could not 
paralyze the United Nations. On the 
contrary, the responsibility of the 
Assembly became all the greater in 
the essential peace-making functions 
of the United Nations. 

Recalling the stand taken by the 
Soviet Union group on other ques- 
tions in the past, he maintained that 
their arguments now lacked consis- 
tency and logic. For instance, in 
1946, they had advocated that the 





THE PRIME MINISTER OF ISRAEL, David Ben-Gurion (centre), and members of the Israel 
delegation to the United Nations, leave the Secretariat Building after having visited the 
President of the General Assembly and the Secretary-General. 
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Assembly recomend economic sanc- 
tions against Franco Spain. 

“In sumary,” said Mr. Gross, “the 
entire argument on the competence 
of the General Assembly is old 
ground being plowed again. Each 
organ of the United Nations can be 
the judge, in the first instance, of its 
own competence, and I believe the 
principle is inherent in the Charter 
that when a majority of the members 
of that organ vote for a resolution, 
that vote can be considered as a de- 
termination by that body of the com- 
petence of the organ concerned in 
accordance with the principles of the 
Charter.” 

In reply, Mr. Malik said that it 
was entirely inadmissible in the Unit- 
ed Nations and a falsification of his- 
tory to argue now that the attitude 
of the United Nations toward Franco 
Spain justified United States attempts 
to cover up aggression in Korea and 
against China. 

Mr. Gross, rejoined Dr. Katz- 
Suchy, had cited Article 10, but Ar- 
ticle 11(2) was the relevant one. 
And as for Franco Spain, he said, 
that action was not taken under 
Chapter VII, but fell within the pro- 
visions for a peaceful adjustment of 
a situation and therefore came within 
the competence of the Assembly. 
And certainly any organ could not 
decide, by a vote on its own compe- 
tence, to suspend Article 11 or Chap- 
ter VII. 


Voting 


When the Assembly came to the 
voting, it adopted the preamble 44-0, 
with 10 abstentions; the operative 
part, 46-0, with 8 abstentions; and 
the draft resolution as a whole by 
a roll-call vote of 47-0, with 8 ab- 
stentions, as follows (with the Bye- 
lorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
the U.S.S.R. not participating) : 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Is- 
rael, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Par- 
aguay, Peru, Philippines, Saudi 
Arabia, Thailand, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Yemen, Yugoslavia. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Burma, 
Egypt, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, 
Sweden, Syria. 
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Wish for Peaceful Settlement 


Constantly Stressed in Korea 





General Ridgway’s First Report 


HE United Nations desire to 

reach a peaceful settlement of 
the Korean war is being emphasized 
constantly by the Unified Command 
in Korea. Through the distribution 
of millions of leaflets and by loud- 
speaker and radio broadcasts the 
enemy is being repeatedly informed 
of the Korean aims of the United 
Nations: peace, unification and re- 
habilitation. 


These objectives are underlined in 
the nineteenth report of the United 
Nations Command Operations in 
Korea, transmitted to the Secretary- 
General on May 18. The report, 
covering the period from April 1 to 
April 15, was the first of the pe- 
riodic reports to be signed by Gen- 
eral Matthew B. Ridgway, who suc- 
ceeded General Douglas MacArthur 
as Commanding General of the 
United Nations forces in Korea on 
April 11. 

Observing that the United Na- 
tions desire to prevent any expan- 
sion of the conflict was being kept 
constantly before soldier and civil- 
ian alike in Korea, General Ridg- 
way said: “The importance of wide 
transmission of this information is 
manifested by recurring reports that 
Communist political officers are 
regularly falsifying the facts to de- 
ceive their own forces and compel 
them to continue to support the 
cause of aggression. A new series of 
radio programs entitled ‘Spirit of 
Freedom’ dramatizes for the Ko- 
rean people the story of the United 
Nations Forces fighting in their sup- 
port. More than 326 millon leaf- 
lets have now been disseminated in 
Korea.” 


“Enormous Potential” 


Dealing with the military situation 
during the period under review, Gen- 
eral Ridgway stated that the enemy 
had remained on the defensive since 
mid-February, only partially exploit- 
ing his enormous potential of more 
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than sixty divisions. Nevertheless, he 
retained the capability of assuming 
the offensive at any time. Daily ve- 
hicle sightings in late March and 
early April repeatedly passed the 
two thousand mark, and the traffic 
pattern indicated that the enemy was 
expanding his central front build-up 
westward into the Kunchon area, op- 
posite the west flank of the Eighth 
Army. Three or more Chinese 
Communist armies had _ recently 
been displaced into that area, 
“Front lines at the close of the 


period,” General Ridgway disclosed, 
“ran generally northeast along the 
Imjin River to Chongong, east to 
Hwachon and Inje, and thence to 
Hupchiri on the east coast.” 

The United Nations Commander 
said that guerrilla activity in the rear 
areas had declined to the lowest 
point since the start of the Korean 
conflict, and dissident bands now 
sought to avoid contact with United 
Nations forces. “United Nations se- 
curity forces have continued to fer- 
ret out and destroy guerrilla units at 
every opportunity and have greatly 
reduced their effective strength in 
the past three months,” he said. “As 
the main enemy forces resume the 
offensive the guerrillas may be ex- 
pected to again become aggressive 
but their potential threat to United 
Nations logistical facilities is much 
less than before. 


COMMANDING OFFICER of the Philippine 
battalion fighting in Korea is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Dionisio S$. Ojeda. 
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“United Nations naval forces con- 
tinued effective denial to the enemy 
of the use of Korean coastal waters 
while assuring the unrestricted move- 
ment of United Nations shipping to 
and from Korea. Successful harass- 
ment On enemy transport routes, on 
east coastal railways and highways, 
and armed reconnaissance in the 
central area was carried out by 
naval aircraft, as well as methodical 
checks On enemy airfields, small 
boats and troop movements. United 
Nations dominance of the skies over 
Korea continued despite repeatec 
challenges by an increasing number 
of Russian-built MIG jet planes. 
Despite the advantage of the haven 
north of the Yalu, the Communist 
losses have been extremely heavy, 
compared to those of the United 
Nations forces. The greatest air 
battle of the war took place on 
April 12 when about 225 United 
Nations and hostile planes clashed 
near Sinuiju.” 

With regard to air operations 
General Ridgway noted that intelli- 
gence reports indicated considerable 
air training activity in various parts 
of China and Manchuria. 


Evacuation of Wounded 


The United Nations Commander 
bestowed high praise in his report 
on elements engaged in the air evac- 
uation of wounded personnel and of 
individuals from behind the enemy’s 
lines. He said: “Countless num- 
bers of wounded who would surely 
have died, and of men who would 
have become prisoners, have been 
saved by prompt and efficient action 
of the air rescue and evacuation 
units, 

“The wounded United Nations 
soldier in Korea has a better chance 
of recovery than had the soldier of 
any previous war, not only by virtue 
of improved medical treatments 
available at all echelons, but also in 
large measure because of his ready 
accessibility to major medical instal- 
lations provided by rapid air evacu- 
tion.” 

General Ridgway also informed 
the United Nations of the enemy’s 
continued violation of the laws of 
war in Korea. Stating that three 
new cases Of atrocities had been sub- 
stantiated since the submission of the 
last Unified Command report, he 
said: “On or about January 29, 1951, 
a patrol from the 5th Marine Regi- 
ment was dispatched on a mission 
north of Yongchon. The patrol, con- 
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sisting of ten Marines and one South 
Korean, never returned. On or 
about March 7, 1951, the bodies of 
ten Americans, reported by local in- 
habitants to have been captured on 
or about January 30, 1951 by guer- 
rillas, were found together with fif- 
teen bodies of Republic of Korea 
personnel in a mass grave at Nak- 
chon-Dong. The victims were found 
with their hands tied, the condition 
of the bodies indicating they had 
been beaten, knifed, mutilated and 
shot at close range. 

“A soldier of the 2nd Infantry 
Division was captured by Chinese 
troops on or about February 12, 
1951 near Hoengsong. The Chinese 
poured gasoline over him and set 
him afire. The victim was recov- 
ered by United Nations troops on or 








about February 21, 1951 and died 
on February 24 of second degree 
burns and emaciation.” General 
Ridgway further reported that un- 
confirmed atrocities, at present be- 
ing investigated further, included the 
massacre of 228 political prisoners 
at the Holdong Gold Mine, the club- 
bing to death of 20 civilians at 
Hongnong Myon, and the execution 
of 13 political prisoners at Gooncha 
Myon. 

In conclusion, the report stated 
that on April 11 last, eight months 
and eighteen days after the activa- 
tion of the United Nations Command 
for the prosecution of the Korean 
effort, General Douglas MacArthur 
“relinquished command to the un- 
dersigned.” The report was then 
signed, simply: Ridgway. 


Eight Designs Approved 
for United Nations Stamps 


HE majority of the United Na- 
tions own postage stamps, to be 

issued later this year, will appear in 
five official languages of the Organi- 
zation: Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish. This was dis- 
closed by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie on May 17, when he announced 
the results of the work of a special 
committee appointed to study and 
approve the many designs for the 
first issue of United Nations stamps. 
Subject to the limitations imposed 
by the actual designs the words 
“United Nations” in the five lan- 
guages will appear in an enclosed 
frame on several of the stamps. 

The special committee had before 
it a total of 36 designs selected by 
the Secretariat Committee which was 
responsible for examining all designs 
received and choosing those to be 
submitted to the Secretary-General’s 
committee, for final approval. 

Eight designs were approved, six 
to be used for the eleven regular 
issues and two for the four air- 
mail denominations. The regular 
stamps will be issued in Ic, 1'2c, 2c, 
3c, 26,10; 15¢, 200, 25c.. 50c,.and 
$1.00 values. The air-mail stamps 
will be 6c, 10c, 15c, and 25c values. 

One of the designs for the regular 
stamps will show the United Nations 
flag and another the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York City. 
The four others for the regular 
denominations will picture or sym- 
bolize the aims and activities of the 
United Nations. For example, one 





of the designs recalls peace, security 
and justice as the main objectives of 
the United Nations. This shows the 
emblem of the United Nations sur- 
rounded by a ribbon bearing the 
words, in French and_ English: 
“Peace, Justice and Security.” An- 
other design, devoted to the human 
rights aspect, shows a group of peo- 
ple of several races looking hope- 
fully towards the United Nations 
symbolized by its emblem. A third 
design, dedicated to the aims of the 
United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund, shows an 
adult hand holding the hand of a 
child, while a fourth design depicts 
the eastern and western hemispheres 
linked by the words: United Nations. 
The airmail stamps, to be issued 
in a series of four, will be partic- 
ularly picturesque in design. One 
will show the United Nations em- 
blem with three swallows in flight, 
and another a seagull superimposed 
on a picture of a modern aircraft. 
The actual date of issue of all the 
stamps has not yet been fixed and 
will depend largely on time required 
for production. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the first issues will be avail- 
able by the middle of September 
when it is planned to commence the 
operations of the United Nations 
Postal Administration at the Perma- 
nent Headquarters in New York 
City. All denominations of stamps 
will not be issued simultaneously but 
in three groups with an interval of 
some weeks betwen dates of issue. 
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HE requirements of economic 

development are mapped out in 
a report published on May 13 by a 
group of five experts appointed by 
the Secretary-General. After about a 
three-month study the experts have 
come forward with sixteen major 
recommendations in a report en- 
titled Measures for the Economic 
Development of Under-Developed 
Countries. Eight of these are ad- 
dressed to the governments of under- 
developed countries, four to those of 
developed countries, and four to the 
United Nations and other interna- 
tional agencies. (See boxes on fol- 
lowing pages for details.) Their task 
was to recommend, in the light of 
the current world economic situa- 
tion and the needs of economic 
development, national and _ interna- 
tional measures to reduce unemploy- 
ment and under-employment in un- 
der-developed countries. 

Their analysis of unemployment 
and under-employment problems led 
them to the conclusion that it was 
necessary to create new employment 
rapidly and that this was the task 
of economic development. “And 
this,” they state, “is the reason why 
the emphasis of our report is upon 
economic development rather than 
upon unemployment.” 


Pre-Conditions for Development 


First, the experts address them- 
selves to the psychological and social 
prerequisites of economic progress. 

Progress, they point out, must be 
desired and must be known to be 
possible. Hence the importance of 
widespread education and the experi- 
mental attitude to material techni- 
ques and social institutions. 

The experts then cite the various 
social factors which may _ inhibit 
progress, such as: lack of security, 
because of a too weak or too arbi- 
trary government: too wide a net- 
work of family obligations; property 
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Experts Report on Requirements 
For Economic Development 


Recommendations for Under-De eloped Countries 


institutions which do not stimulate 
special effort, as where pasture land 
is held in common; legal defects as 
in the regulation of landlord-tenant 
rights; the effect of custom on such 
matters as agricultural techniques; 
and great inequalities of wealth 
which deny opportunities for enter- 
prise. A society stratified by caste, 
color and creed also denies opportu- 
nity “by law, by custom or by 
chicanery.” 

“Rapid progress is seldom found 
in societies which do not have verti- 
cal mobility or where a section of 
society is seeking to maintain special 
privileges to itself.” 

Caste restrictions and other similar 
obstacles may prevent labor moving 
to new occupations. Monopolistic or- 
ganization of production may also 
exclude potential enterprisers. 

Rapid economic progress, the ex- 
perts warn, is, in a sense, “impossible 
without painful readjustments. An- 
cient philosophies have to be scrap- 
ped; old social institutions have to 
disintegrate; bonds of caste, creed 
and race have to be burst; and large 
numbers of persons who cannot keep 
up with progress have to have their 
expectations of a comfortable life 
frustrated. Very few communities 
are willing to pay the full price of 
rapid economic progress. 

“In our judgment, there are a 
number of under-developed countries 
where the concentration of economic 
and political power in the hands of 
a small class, whose main interest is 
the preservation of its own wealth 
and privileges, rules out the prospect 
of much economic progress until a 
social revolution has affected a shift 
in the distribution of income and 
power. 

“There cannot be rapid economic 
progress unless the leaders of a coun- 
try at all levels—politicians, teachers, 
engineers, business leaders, trade 
unionists, priests, journalists—desire 
economic progress for the country, 
and are willing to pay its price. 












which is the creation of a society 
from which economic, social and 
political privileges have been elimi- 
nated.” 

Accordingly, the experts recom- 
mend that to provide the pre-condi- 
tions and institutional framework of 
economic development, the govern- 
ment of an under-developed coun- 
try should, among other things, make 
it clear to its people that it is willing 
to take vigorous action to remove 
the obstacles to free and equal op- 
portunity which blunt the incentives 
and discourage the efforts of its peo- 
ple. This involves, among other 
things, land reform; abolishing privi- 
leges based on race, color, caste or 
creed; establishing taxation on a pro- 
gressive basis; and a mass education 
program. 


Economic Organization 


Appropriate administrative and 
legislative action by governments is 
also necessary to provide the pre-con- 
ditions and framework of develop- 
ment in both the public and private 
enterprise sections of the economy. 

In regard to the public sector, the 
experts state, for instance, that gov- 
ernments should be efficient and hon- 
est. They must discharge adequately 
the functions which are everywhere 
expected of them, and they must de- 
vote a sufficient proportion of their 
budgets to these functions. They 
must ensure that an adequate propor- 
tion of the national income is de- 
voted to roads and comunications, to 
education, to public health and to 
other public and social services. 

There are also a number of other 
functions for the governments to 
perform, in the field of prospecting 
and market research. These include 
such matters as: geological surveys: 
experiments with new crops to test 
out their biological suitability and 
commercial possibilities; assessing the 
prospects of new industries: initiat- 












ing new industries; creating financial 
institutions to mobilize savings and 
channel them into desirable private 
enterprise. 

Other spheres for government 
action include certain kinds of pub- 
lic utilities and agencies for market- 
ing agricultural produce and fac- 
tories for processing the output of 
small farmers. 

Every country, however, must de- 
cide for itself where to draw the 
limits of the public sector of its 
economy. But when these limits have 
been drawn, the government still re- 
tains important functions in the pri- 
vate enterprise sector — in the 
spheres of agriculture, domestic in- 
dustry, and modern industry. 


Role in Agriculture 


Thus, in agriculture, the govern- 
ment should, through adequate land 
tenure legislation, assure the actual 
cultivator enough continuity of ten- 
ure and a sufficient share of the in- 
creased fruits of his labor to in- 
duce him: (a) to invest all the capi- 
tal needed to improve output; (b) to 
adopt the most advanced techniques 
suitable to his circumstances; and 
(c) to make intensive efforts to in- 
crease production. Action is also 
necessary to provide the cultivator 
with adequate facilities for borrow- 
ing the necessary funds. 

In addition, the government should 
enable the cultivator to start opera- 
tions with adequate equipment, and, 
if possible, without a heavy burden 
of debt. It should also seek to or- 
ganize agricultural units so as to 
obtain efficient production. In most 
under-developed countries, the typi- 
cal production unit is the family 
farm, the present efficiency of which 
can be increased in two ways: (i) by 
consolidating fragmented holdings 
(although this presents obstacles, 
they can, however, be overcome, the 
experts believe); (ii) by increasing 
the size of the unit to the optimum 
required for efficient handling on a 
family basis. 

The possibility of increasing ef- 
ficiency on these lines, the experts 
point out, depends on how success- 
fully the problem of surplus agri- 
cultural labor is dealt with. If this 
can be achieved, the family farm 
should prove, in most regions, and 
for the bulk of the products, the 
most efficient socio-economic unit. 

Another role for governments in 
improving agriculture is to create 
some types of co-operative organiza- 
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tion for certain supplementary activi- 
ties which are most economically 
carried out by many family farms 
working together, such as financing, 
marketing, and processing agricul- 
tural products. 

Co-operative organization for simi- 
lar purposes is equally urgent in the 
sphere of home industry, the typical 
unit in which will continue to be 
based on family labor. A_ special 
problem arises in this connection in 
the form of obtaining the regulated 
and progressive improvement of 
techniques and the adoption of im- 
proved appliances. But this, the ex- 
perts stress, is a matter not for in- 
dividual artisans but for a co-ordi- 
nated and directed policy in the de- 
velopment program of the govern- 
ment. 

In the sphere of modern industry, 
the governments of under-developed 
countries are faced with two main 
problems. The first concerns the size, 
number and location of production 
units, which should be indicated with 
varying degrees of precision in the 
development program. The second 
problem is to what extent should 
production in industry be planned 
as a co-ordinated whole. Only with 
full co-ordination, the experts point 
out, will it be possible to standardize 
production and rationalize produc- 
tion plans of individual units, in 
order to help attain maximum out- 
put. 


Technological Advances 


The need for technological ad- 
vances is also stressed by the experts. 
But, they warn, there are serious ob- 
stacles to any general technological 
improvement in under-developed 
countries. The first major obstacle 
arises from the lack of an educa- 
tional and administrative structure 
through which the producers can 
learn a new technology. In other in- 
stances, what is required is a radical 
change in the outlook of the people. 
Further, social reforms may be neces- 
sary to stimulate incentive and in- 
itiative. 

The lack of capital constitutes an- 
other major obstacle. In most under- 
developed countries, for instance, 
producers are generally too poor to 
buy even relatively cheap producer’s 
goods such as improved seeds, fer- 
tilizers and insecticides. 

There are also a number of other 
special problems involved in trans- 
ferring technology to  under-de- 
veloped countries. 

In the first place, it is often neces- 


sary to adapt the technology of de- 
veloped countries to the needs of un- 
der-developed countries. 

Secondly, whereas in developed 
countries much technological en- 
quiry is directed towards saving 
labor, in many _ under-developed 
countries where labor is over-abun- 
dant the problem is rather to find 
fruitful new techniques which are 
capital-saving. 

It follows therefore that large sums 
of money must be spent on research 
into the technological needs of un- 
der-developed countries. 

Then there is the problem of ob- 
taining technical and administrative 
staff. It is not enough for under- 
developed countries to import staff, 
if only because developed countries 
are themselves short of technicians. 
In addition, difficulties arise from the 
disparities in pay for imported per- 
sonnel and that for local personnel. 
Local technical personnel should 
therefore be used wherever available 
in preference to foreign personnel to 
avoid the charge that foreigners are 
taking the place of nationals of the 
under-developed country. 

Further, economic development 
plans should begin with expanding 
domestic institutions to train person- 
nel required at all levels. 

In this regard, the experts observe 
that it is relatively simple to train 
technicians. But it is more difficult 
to train administrators or business 
executives in training institutions, 
for the qualities required have to be 
learned on the job. “There is no 
way of learning administration,” the 
experts say, “except by practising it.” 

In this connection the experts also 
draw attention to some special prob- 
lems of mass education. Securing 
rapid economic progress, they state, 
involves capturing the enthusiasm 
of the masses for improvement and 
making new knowledge available to 
them directly. “To arouse their en- 
thusiasm is a matter of popular po- 
litical leadership. To reach them 
with new technology, however, is an 
educational task, which requires a 
vast multiplication of teachers in 
the field, and a whole new body of 
techniques of adult education, by 
radio, screen and other means of 
visual and oral demonstration.” 


Domestic Capital Formation 


Because economic progress also 
requires new capital, the question of 
how to increase the rate of domestic 
capital formation is one of great 
urgency. In the experts’ opinion, the 
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major way to secure this is through 
increased savings. And to increase 
savings is partly a matter of institu- 
tions, partly a matter of taxation, 
and partly a matter of inflation. 

To increase savings, governments 
should, among other things, organize 
more and better savings institutions, 
and stock markets where feasible. In 
the case of higher income groups, the 
main problem is how to divert their 
savings from less to more useful pur- 
poses and how to compel them to 
reduce consumption. 


Taxation 


As for taxation, governments of 
under-developed countries would in 
some cases derive more revenue 
from foreign-owned enterprises if 
governments of  capital-exporting 
countries were to adopt universal 
arrangements to exempt foreign- 
earned income from double taxation. 

Taxation is not enough, however, 


to increase savings by reducing the 
consumption by the wealthiest 
classes, the experts add. Also 
needed are controls which ration 
luxury consumption. 

The experts also believe it is pos- 
sible to increase savings by holding 
consumption constant while produc- 
tion increases, or, at least, allowing 
it to rise less than production. 

In some countries, again, capital 
may be increased by using idle re- 
sources, through people using their 
spare time for capital works and to 
improve their own property. Then 
there is the possibility of creating 
capital by utilizing under-employed 
labor in capital works. 

As for inflation, the experts point 
out that this a disease which is even 
more dangerous for under-developed 
countries than it is for industrial 
countries in so far as the output of 
the former is less responsive to in- 
creases in purchasing power. Further, 
because of lack of capital equipment, 


WHAT UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES SHOULD DO 
TO FURTHER THEIR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


"THE authors of the’report, Meas- 

ures for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Under-Developed Countries, 
make eight recommendations to gov- 
ernments of under-developed coun- 
tries. 

To provide the pre-conditions and 
institutional framework of economic 
development, the government of 


each under-developed country should: 


(i) Make clear to its people its 
willingness to take vigorous action 
to remove the obstacles to free and 
equal opportunity which blunt the 
incentives and discourage the efforts 
of its people. This includes land re- 
form; abolishing privileges based on 
race, color, caste or creed; establish- 
ing taxation on a progressive basis; 
and a mass education program. 

(ii) Establish a central economic 
unit for surveying the economy, 
drawing up development programs, 
advising on measures needed to 
carry out such programs, and report- 
ing on them periodically. The de- 
velopment programs should contain 
a capital budget showing what 
capital budget showing what capital 
is needed, and how much of this 
is expected from domestic and for- 
eign sources. 

In order to promote rapid eco- 
nomic development, under-developed 
countries should take the following 
measures: 

(i) Survey the ways in which pro- 
duction, distribution and finance are 
organized in each of the major sec- 
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tors of the economy; and take meas- 
ures to improve their efficiency. 

(ii) Survey the prospects of creat- 
ing new productive employment by 
industrialization, by bringing more 
land under cultivation, by develop- 
ing mineral resources, or by other 
means; and announce their programs 
for expanding employment. 

(iii) Survey the possibilities of 
increasing agricultural yields and an- 
nounce measures proposed to effect 
rapid improvement of yields. 

(iv) Prepare a program, cover- 
ing a period of years, for improving 
public facilities by capital invest- 
ment. 

(v) Prepare an education and re- 
search program, showing goals and 
proposed expenditures for some such 
period as five years; and showing 
separately what is proposed for agri- 
cultural extension services, for in- 
dustrial training, and for training 
scientists and administrators. 

(vi) Prepare programs to stim- 
ulate domestic savings, which in- 
clude the extension of savings in- 
stitutions and measures involving 
taxation; and, in order to ensure 
that capital moves into the most 
productive uses establish a develop- 
ment bank and an agricultural credit 
system, and, if necessary, take other 
measures to influence the direction 
of investments such as credit con- 
trols, foreign exchange controls, or 
licensing of buildings or capital ex- 
tensions. 


surplus labor cannot be used even 
to produce additional consumption 
goods until some way has been found 
to finance the creation of capital 
equipment with which the unem- 
ployed are to work. 

Much of the new capital which 
becomes available in under-develop- 
ed countries, the experts note, will 
pass through the hands of govern- 
ments. In this regard, steps should be 
taken to see that private enterprise 
is not relatively starved of capital 
while too large a part of the capital 
available to governments from vari- 
ous sources (including foreign capi- 
tal loans) is used to finance public 
undertakings. As a major feature 
of economic development, govern- 
ments must therefore increase the 
funds at the disposal of credit insti- 
tutions and development banks which 
lend to private producers. 

There are many ways in which 
domestic savings can be more fully 
mobilized and better utilized. The 
pace could be increased quickly, 
especially if, in the early days of 
vigorous development efforts, a large 
part of the national income increase 
could be diverted into capital for- 
mation. 


Development Planning 


In discussing priorities in plans 
for development, the experts em- 
phasize two types of social services 
in which investing in people would 
prove as productive as an investment 
in material resources. These are 
educational and public health serv- 
ices, which would in many cases 
speed up the flow of goods and serv- 
ices more than would be the case 
if comparable investments were 
made in material capital. 

Top priority is given to three edu- 
cational tasks: agricultural exten- 
sion services; training men capable 
of framing and executing develop- 
ing programs; and training skilled 
personnel required for a develop- 
ment program, such as manual work- 
ers, craftsmen and medical assist- 
ants. 


A further problem to which the 
experts draw attention is that of 
finding the right balance between 
investments in public works and 
other investments. 


In some countries, the most urg- 
ent form of material investment is 
obviously to expand public works. 
This is necessary to provide basic 
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facilities such as transport, commun- 
ications, water supplies and electric 
power, without which other types of 
economic activity cannot move for- 
ward rapidly. 

In other countries, however, 
which have passed this level, capital 
would be more productively em- 
ployed in agriculture and manufac- 
turing. The experts warn govern- 
ments against giving inadequate at- 
tention to these sources of invest- 
ment, of which one example is small 
scale farming, which needs better 
equipment. 

They also warn against public 
works which absorb too much capi- 
tal, not because they are unnecessary, 
but because they are done on too 
costly a scale. 


Foreign Trade Problem 


Foreign trade presents another 
problem in planning development 
programs, since most under-devel- 
oped countries tend to be driven to- 
wards autarchic measures for which 
they are often criticized by more ad- 
vanced countries. The experts’ view 
on this matter is that foreign trade 
policy should be tested not by 
whether it is more or less autarchic, 
or whether it results in a more or 
less diversified economy. It should 
be tested rather by whether it leads 
to a situation where nothing is pro- 
duced at home which could in prac- 
tice be bought abroad for a smaller 
quantity of resources and, vice 
versa, that nothing is bought abroad 
which could be produced at home 
for a smaller quantity of resources. 

Another problem is what priori- 
ties should be given in development 
programs to the development of 
manufacturing industry and to agri- 
culture. Should the stress be on in- 
dustry or on agriculture? In coun- 
tries that are short of labor, the way 
to industrialization lies through im- 
proving agriculture, the experts 
state. In countries with surplus 
rural populations, especially in Asia, 
the highest priority should be given 
to developing manufacturing indus- 
try; the way to improve agriculture 
is partly to develop manufacturing 
industry. “In either case, both must 
figure largely in any development 
program. 

As for the process of formulating 
development programs and _ putting 
them into effect, the experts empha- 
size the primary need for under-de- 
veloped countries to find out what 
resources are available and what the 
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potentialities of any development are. 

To assess resources, they need 
survey organizations for geological, 
soil, engineering and market sur- 
veys. Too low a priority has been 
given to this work in the past. Also 
required are surveys of economic 
institutions available to a country, 
and surveys to take stock of the way 
a community is using its resources. 

All these types of surveys must be 
established on a permanent basis, 
and for this purpose, under-devel- 
oped countries should make the full- 
est use of technical assistance avail- 
able to them from abroad. 

Governments of under-developed 
countries should also follow the tech- 
nique of drawing up plans for pub- 
lic expenditure for a period cover- 
ing several succeeding years. But, 
since no one can foretell the future, 
even over so short a period as five 
years, governments should not be 
strictly bound to a multi-annual plan. 
Any such plan should therefore be 
subject to constant revision. 

The first problem a government 
has to answer on the attainment of 
goals is how much it should do it- 
self and how much it should leave 
to private enterprise. The second 
question is, how should the govern- 
ment ensure that private enterprise 
moves in the right direction in car- 
rying out that part of the plan 
which is left to private enterprise? 

Each government should decide 
for itself the appropriate combina- 
tion of inducement and direction as 
means of controlling private enter- 
prise. The most it can hope to do 
however is to start resources moving 
in the right directions. The move- 
ment can seldom be precisely con- 
trolled in quantity or speed. 

Warning against excessive central- 
ization which would discourage in- 
dividual effort, the experts stress 
that preparing plans and determin- 
ing goals should be effected by 
building up from local and regional 
proposals. Plans should also be im- 
plemented through a series of graded 
regional and local authorities which 
enjoy as much autonomy as possible 
in adjustment and adaptation. 


International Measures 


What measures should be taken 
by other countries to help in devel- 
oping the economies of under-devel- 
oped countries? This is another 
problem which the experts examined. 

To have favorable and _ stable 
terms of trade is a matter of utmost 








importance to under-developed coun- 
tries, they stress. Some commercial 
policies of some developed coun- 
tries, however, hold up the develop- 
ment of under-developed countries 
and depress their terms of trade. 
Thus, some industrial countries per- 
sist in subsidizing within their own 
boundaries the production of com- 
modities which could be more 
cheaply produced by under-devel- 
Open countries. This may even re- 
sult in a glut of these commodities, 
forcing under-developed countries to 
divert their resources to less profit- 
able economic activities, or even to 
leave them unemployed. 

A further difficulty in the way of 
developing the economy of under- 
developed countries arises from the 
risk that the capital goods they need 
may not be available in time at 
crucial stages in the execution of 
these programs. Under-developed 
countries should therefore be pro- 
vided with an equitable share of 
capital goods and other materials 
needed to maintain their economic 
development programs. The devel- 
oped countries should allot the nec- 
essary priorities for this purpose. 


Capital Requirements 


How much capital do the under- 
developed countries need to raise 
their living standards appreciably? 
How much is needed from sources 
abroad, whether it comes in the 
form of loans or grants? 

Their estimates, the experts stress, 
have involved hazardous guesses 
about the present national incomes 
of under-developed countries, their 
rates of population growth, and the 
cost and productivity of different 
types of investment. They felt, how- 
ever, that their estimates would show 
that the magnitude of the amount 
involved “is well in excess of what 
is now generally believed.” Rapidly 
raising the living standards of under- 
developed countries involves the 
annual transfer of several billion 
dollars. 

To increase their per capita na- 
tional income by two percent an- 
nually through industry and through 
improving agriculture, the experts 
estimate, the under-developed coun- 
tries need about $19 billion a year. 
This figure, which includes domestic 
capital, covers only what is directly 
required for industry and agriculture. 
“The total capital requirement, in- 
cluding the capital required for social 
overhead, greatly exceeds $19 bil- 
lion.” 
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This amount, which represents 
about 20 percent of the national in- 
come of the under-developed coun- 
tries in 1949, might raise their na- 
tional income by about 2'% percent 
annually, But it does not mean that 
their living standards will increase 
by this amount, for population 
growth will absorb some of the in- 
creased income. Taking this factor 
into account, the experts guess that 
the resultant increase in per capita 
national income might be about 2 
percent per year. 

Domestic savings in the under- 
developed countries in 1949 were 
nearly $14 billion less than the 
estimated total required. “This,” the 
experts stress, however, “is not to 
say that the under-developed coun- 
tries need to import as much as $14 
billion annually.” 

Their domestic savings could be 
increased above the 1949 level by 


How Developed Countries 
Can Help 


OUR courses of action by the 

Governments of developed coun- 
tries are recommended in the report 
of the experts reviewed in these 
pages. These are: : 

(i) They should desist from com- 
mercial policies which hinder the 
development of under-developed 
countries. To this end, they should 
not fix ceilings for the prices of their 
imports without simultaneously con- 
trolling the prices of exports which 
under-developed countries buy from 
them. The aim of this is to avoid 
affecting adversely the trade terms 
of the latter countries. Nor should 
developed countries subsidize the 
production or export of commodities 
which are also produced for export 
by under-developed countries. 

(ii) Governments of developed 
countries should consider setting up 
national institutions similar to the 
United States Export-Import Bank. 

(iii) They should facilitate for- 
eign private investment by: taking 
the initiative in making treaties with 
under-developed countries for the 
equitable treatment of foreign in- 
vestments; offering to insure foreign 
investments of their nationals against 
transfer difficulties; exempting for- 
eign earned incomes from double 
taxation. 

(iv) During periods when there 
is a general scarcity of goods, they 
should establish machinery to ensure 
that under-developed countries ob- 
tain an equitable share of capital 
goods and other materials needed 
to maintain their development pro- 
grams. 
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adopting the various measures rec- 
ommended by the experts for in- 
creasing the formation of domestic 
capital. In addition, if the required 
investment did take place, and raised 
the national incomes by the estimated 
two per cent, some part of this 
increase could be siphoned off into 
increasing domestic savings. 

But even when allowance is made 
tor these increases, the experts point 
out, “it remains the case that a 2 
per cent increase in the per capita 
national incomes cannot be brought 
about without an annual capital im- 
port well in excess of $10 billion.” 

Some under-developed countries, 
however, are already saving more 
than the amount required for them. 
The total figure (for all countries) 
applies only in initial stages. In later 
years of any sustained economic 
development program domestic sav- 
ings could gradually replace external 
capital as the increase in national 
income is diverted into capital for- 
mation. 

Large though such amounts may 
be, they are not beyond the capacity 
of the developed countries to pro- 
vide, the experts believe. It would, 
they say, not be a very high target 
for Western Europe, Australia, the 
United States and Canada to trans- 
fer 2 per cent of their total annual 
national income of $350 billion to 
the under-developed countries every 
year. This would mean $7 billion a 
year. In the period 1905-1913, for 
instance, the United Kingdom, on 
the average, exported 7 per cent of 
her annual national income every 
year—i.e. £143 million annually. 
And in the past five years, loans 
and grants from the United States 
have been running at over 3 per 
cent of her annual national income. 

The experts then go on to analyze 
how the flow of capital to under- 
developed countries can be stepped 
up by means of private investments, 
government loans, and_ through 
grants-in-aid. 


Private Investment 


At present, governments of under- 
developed countries can borrow very 
little in private capital markets 
abroad. One obstacle is the existence 
of double taxation. Governments 
of capital-exporting countries should 
therefore adept legislation to exempt 
profits earned abroad from double 
taxation. 

The United Nations should also 
explore the possibility of setting up 


Recommendations for 


International Agencies 


THE expert group recommend that 

the United Nations and other 
international agencies take the fol- 
lowing action for economic develop- 
ment. 

First, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
should set itself the objective, to be 
reached within the next five years, 
of lending $1 billion annually to 
under-developed countries. 

Second, the United Nations 
should establish an International De- 
velopment Authority: to assist under- 
developed countries prepare, co-ordi- 
nate and implement their economic 
development programs; to make 
grants-in-aid to them for specific pur- 
poses; to verify the proper utiliza- 
tion of such grants; to study and 
report on the progress of develop- 
ment programs. 

Third, the United Nations should 
establish an Economic Commission 
for Africa, with an international sec- 
retariat, in order to assist the gov- 
ernments and peoples of Africa an- 
alyze and keep under continuous 
survey the development problems of 
that continent. (The experts did not 
deem it necessary to recommend the 
establishment of an Economic Com- 
mision for the Middle East on the 
grounds that this has already been 
done by a committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council.) 

Finally, the United Nations should 
explore the possibility of establish- 
ing an international finance corpora- 
tion to make equity investments and 
to lend to private undertakings 
operating in under-developed coun- 
tries. 


an international finance corporation 
to make equity investments and 
loans to private undertakings in un- 
der-developed countries. 

The flow of private investment, the 
experts also point out, is partly a 
function of the amount which the 
governments of under-developed 
countries spend on improving basic 
facilities, and on health and educa- 
tion. “The bigger the public invest- 
ment is, the bigger will be the pri- 
vate investment.” 

The two major sources of loans 
from abroad are the United States 
Export-Import Bank and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 

Impressed by the work of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, the experts rec- 
ommend that other developed coun- 
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tries might well establish similar in- 
stitutions. 

As for the International Bank, the 
experts feel that it still attaches too 
much importance to the foreign cur- 
rency aspects of development, that 
“it puts the cart of foreign exchange 
difficulties before the horse of eco- 
nomic development.” What is im- 
portant, they say, is to build up the 
capacity of under-developed coun- 
tries to produce goods and services. 

The unpreparedness of some gov- 
ernments also prevents the Bank 
from making more loans. These 
governments may not have the will 
to develop or else they may not have 
an adequate conception of what is in- 
volved. Other borrowers, again, may 
not be able to absorb capital rapidly 
because they lack technical staff to 
make surveys, to prepare concrete 
plans, and to construct capital works 
and to operate new undertakings. 
The International Bank should do 
more than it is now doing to break 
down such obstacles to sound invest- 
ment in under-developed countries. 

It should also set itself the target, 
to be attained within five years, of 
lending not less than $1 billion a 
year to under-developed countries. 


International Development 
Authority 


However, before rapid economic 
progress can begin, governments of 
under-developed countries will have 
to spend large sums in improving the 
“human factor’—on schools, agri- 
cultural extension services, university 
training, technical education and 
public health. They will also have 
to spend large sums in improving 
their administration and on basic so- 
cial capital. They do not, however, 
have the money needed for these 
purposes. Nor can they borrow it. 
The United Nations should therefore 
create an International Development 
Authority to make grants-in-aid to 
under-developed countries for certain 
specific purposes, the sums involved 
to increase rapidly, “reaching event- 
ually a level of about $3 billion a 
year.” 

The functions of this Authority, 
the experts recommend, should be: 

To assist the under-developed 
countries prepare, co-ordinate and 
implement their economic develop- 
ment programs; to make grants-in- 
aid to them for certain specific pur- 
poses; to verify the proper utilization 
of such grants; and to study and 
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report on the progress of develop- 
ment programs. 

The following projects should be 
considered eligible for grants: 

(a) Research and education, which 
includes agricultural extension serv- 
ices, technical and farm schools, lo- 
cal universities, training technicians 
abroad, and research on problems 
of under-developed countries (car- 
ried out by government departments, 
research institutes or universities). 

(b) Public health programs, which 
emphasize preventive medicine and 
nutrition rather than curative medi- 
cine. 

(c) Subsidizing medium and short- 
term farm credits. 

(d) Improving rural public works, 
which include roads, rural water sup- 
plies, land reclamation, drainage, soil 
conservation, and afforestation. 

Other purposes, more capable of 
being self-supporting, should be 
financed by borrowing. 

Most under-developed countries, 
the experts conclude, will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to make progress in 
the initial stages without effective in- 
ternational aid. “Even with such 
aid, their task would be difficult 
enough. As we visualize it, eco- 
nomic development of these coun- 
tries will require fundamental 
changes in their economic and so- 
cial structure, a large effort at mass 
education, and very intelligent hus- 
banding of resources. This arduous 
task would be rendered more man- 
ageable if some external aid in terms 
of personnel and finance were avail- 
able. In its absence, the task would 
indeed be formidable. Its essential 
nature would not, however, be 
changed; it would only call for a 
greater intensity of effort in all direc- 
tions. The need for social cohesion 
and solidarity would be greater than 
ever; for the sacrifice imposed on 
the people by the initiation of the 
process of development would be 
larger and the period for which they 
have to wait for its fruits longer. It 
would call for great ingenuity in 
adaptation, in seizing all opportu- 
nities, making all economies, how- 
ever small, and in quickening the 
pace of the whole process. The situa- 
tion will make enormous demands 
on intelligence in planning, honesty 
and ability in execution, and on dis- 
cipline within the community.” 


Wage Policy Talks 
Urged in Report 
To Labor Conference 


IX items of particular importance 

to its 62 member governments 
will be taken up by the International 
Labor Conference, which convenes 
at Geneva for its thirty-fourth an- 
nual session on June 6. The Con- 
ference, legislative body and highest 
authority of the International Labor 
Organization, will last until July. 

Three of these issues have already 
been discussed by previous Confer- 
ences. They concern collective agree- 
ments on voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration of labor-management dis- 
putes; equal pay for men and women 
workers for work of equal value; 
and minimum wage-fixing machinery 
in agriculture. Three other questions 
will be discussed for the first time. 
These are: a new world social secur- 
ity code; paid holidays for agricul- 
tural workers; and co-operation be- 
tween public authorities and employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations on 
labor questions. The International 
Labor Office, ILo’s secretariat, has 
already received answers from mem- 
ber states to questionnaires on these 
matters. Their replies, summarized 
in report form, will be discussed in 
connection with a survey on each 
issue prepared by the Office. 

In his annual report to the Con- 
ference, first item on the agenda, 
Director-General David A. Morse 
suggests that governments, employ- 
ers, and trade unions jointly discuss 
wage policies which would ward off 
inflation. Mr. Morse warns that 
certain methods of freezing wages 
and prices which were effective dur- 
ing the war would, in time of peace, 
“almost certainly become _ increas- 
ingly irrelevant and inconvenient” in 
what should be a flexible economy. 

In suggesting a full discussion of 
wage policies, the Director-General 
says, further: “It appears that re- 
liance on monetary policies alone to 
avoid inflationary wage increases 
will be successful only if they force 
the maintenance of substantial un- 
employment. In any case, for most 
countries, the pressure of demand 
for economic development, together 
with public insistence on the mainte- 
nance of full employment, not to 
mention the immediate pressure for 
re-armament, make it unlikely that 
there will be substantial unemploy- 
ment, at least in the near future.” 
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Major Trends and Problems 
in the Economy of Europe 


MPORTANT trends in the econ- 

omy of Europe in the past year are 
analyzed in the Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1950, published by the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe (EcE). The Survey 
also points to major economic prob- 
lems now facing that region. 

One of these problems is the short- 
age of basic materials. Were it not 
for this factor, the Survey indicates, 
Europe could increase its industrial 
output this year by 13 per cent over 
its 1950 industrial production level. 
The fall in United States demand 
in 1949 and the steep rise in 1950 
constituted one of the causes of the 
present strain in world supplies of 
raw materials from overseas. But, 
says the Survey, Europe itself is 
largely responsible for the fact that, 
compared to the pre-war period, the 
output of all basic materials in Eu- 
rope has risen substantially less than 
industrial production, and that in 
some cases, such as coal, sulphur, 
timber and iron ore, production has 
fallen considerably. 


Low Agricultural Output 


In addition, European agricultural 
production still lags behind industrial 
production. Thus, while industrial 
output in the European countries, not 
counting the Soviet Union, was al- 
ready 10 per cent above the immedi- 
ate pre-war level-in 1949, and _ in- 
creased by a further 13 per cent in 
1950, the output of bread grains last 
year was about 3 per cent below the 
average of the years 1934-38, and 
livestock figures were at about the 
1934-38 levels. 


Coal and Steel Supplies 


As for coal supplies, the 1950 
output of hard coal in Europe, was 
557 million tons, 23 million tons less 
than in 1938 and only 212 per cent 
more than in 1949. This year, 
despite the addition of large im- 
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Commussion’s Survey for 1950 


ports to a slightly increased coal 
production in Western Europe, coal 
consumption in Western Europe 
could scarcely rise more than 5 per 
cent above that of 1950, the Survey 
states. 

Meanwhile, the Survey stresses, 
unless very energetic measures are 
taken to produce more iron ore and 
coke, to increase scrap collection and 
to use, in place of scrap, whatever 
varieties of ore are available, steel 
output is unlikely to rise much above 
the level of the last quarter of 1950. 


Need to Change Policies 


Adequate increases in the pro- 
duction of these basic materials call 
for changed policies in European 
countries, the Survey adds. Greater 
investment is needed in both British 
and German coal mines, and their 
present antiquated wage systems 
should be better designed from the 
point of view of incentives. Further, 
the miners’ conditions of work rela- 
tively to those in other occupations 
might be further improved. 

In iron Ore mining, the Lorrain 
fields require mechanization and 
houses for new workers. 

Certain prices, such as those for 
European scrap and for Ruhr and 
British coal, might well be raised to 
encourage production increases as 
well as economies in non-essential 
uses, the Survey suggests. Greater 
economy in demand for electric 
power might be encouraged by nar- 
rowing present price advantages for 
increased consumption and by in- 
troducing relatively higher prices for 
peak load power. Various advantages 
should also accrue through the re- 
laxation of policies of discrimination 
in favor of domestic consumers. 


Impact of United States 


Discussing the crucial influence of 
United States economic activity on 
the world economy and that of Eu- 
rope in particular, the Survey shows 


the greatly increased share of United 
States in the world consumption of 
all basic materials. It also warns 
that “while Europe maintains a 
steady rate of industrial expansion 
there will always be a strain on world 
supplies of industrial materials when- 
ever an American boom is superim- 
posed.” 

The United States recession of 
1949 and the later but only partially 
consequential deflation in some Eu- 
ropean countries “weakened markets 
and retarded the increase in produc- 
tion of all materials.” Although 
world industrial capacity continued 
to expand, the process of long-term 
readjustment of raw materials supply 
to industrial requirements was 
brought to a halt. Then, the spurious 
surpluses of 1949 gave way to sud- 
den shortages when the recovery in 
demand brought world industrial 
capacity nearly fully into operation 
in 1950. 


Measures Too Late? 


While this threw into relief the 
long-term problems, there is, ac- 
cording to the Survey, little evidence 
that adequate national or interna- 
tional measures will shortly be ap- 
plied to encourage production of 
basic materials, to achieve their 
rational distribution, or to control the 
danger to Europe of “an acute cost- 
inflation induced by the rise in prices 
of primary commodities imported 
from the outside world.” 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


As for non-ferrous metals, the 
Survey maintains, world output in 
1951, except for aluminium, is un- 
likely to rise by more than 5 to 7 per 
cent above 1950. Prudent cutting of 
non-essential uses of these non-fer- 
rous metals and firm policies to pre- 
vent private hoarding are therefore 
essential. The Survey also stresses 
the need to remove uncertainty about 
the continuity of demand if primary 
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production is to be adequately de- 
veloped. Further, European countries 
should take a more active interest in 
the development of new sources of 
supply for many metals. 


Scope of Survey 


The first four chapters of the Sur- 
vey, published on May 20, review 


in detail, with the help of 98 tables 
and charts, changes in the economic 
setting in 1950, the expansion of 
production, the shortage of basic ma- 
terials, and international trade and 
payments. A final chapter, dealing 
with the growing problem of infla- 
tion, was to be published later. Salient 
points from the first four chapters 
appear below. 


Ll. Changes In 1950 Economic Setting 


HE fitth post-war year was one 

of continued and in some re- 
spects unexpected progress in Eu- 
ropean production, the Survey shows. 
For the area as a whole, industrial 
output increased by a further 13 per 
cent over 1949, largely owing to a 
continued rise in productivity. Total 
agricultural production in Europe 
also increased but, as in previous 
post-war years, the expansion was not 
commensurate with that in industrial 
production. Investment activity was 
maintained at a high level, and most 
countries continued to devote a much 
greater share of their total resources 
to the further expansion of their 
productive capacities than they had 
before the war. The continued high 
rate of progress in most countries 
appeared to confirm Europe's capac- 
ity for economic growth and, by 
contrast with earlier periods, to 
demonstrate the rates of progress at- 
tainable when investment is active 
and full employment is maintained. 


Growth in European Trade 


Along with the rise in over-all pro- 
duction, there was an impressive and 
fairly general growth in trade among 
European countries in 1950. The 
main exception was in trade between 
Eastern and Western Europe, which 
remained low and which, the Survey 
observes, seems destined to fall still 
more. Within each of these two 
areas, however, trade continued to 
expand. Europe’s imports from over- 
seas countries declined moderately, 
and its dependence on North Ameri- 
can sources was further reduced 
compared with earlier post-war years. 
while the volume of its overseas ex- 
ports rose sharply. The dollar prob- 
lem, which loomed so_ intractable 
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only a year ago, appeared well on its 
way to solution. The reserve posi- 
tion of sterling was greatly strength- 
ened, and the gold and dollar hold- 
ings of a number of European coun- 
tries also increased. 


Increased Exports 


The improvement in Europe’s ex- 
ternal position was, of course, made 
possible by the rise in its export 
capacity as production increased. It 
was facilitated by the currency read- 
justments made towards the end of 
1949. A major factor in the export 
rise in 1950 was the marked increase 
in the tempo of economic activity 
and in the strength of demand over- 
seas. In the course of the year, and 
particularly after the outbreak of the 
Korean war, external developments 
influenced European economic life 
more and more, as the world eco- 
nomic setting was completely trans- 
formed from that of the various year. 


Rise in World Industrial Output 


As a prelude to a more detailed 
examination of the economic prob- 
lems and outlook of European coun- 
tries, the Survey reviews generally 
the nature and extent of important 
changes in world economy. In con- 
trast to the relatively small increase 
in 1949, world industrial production 
rose by some 13 per cent in 1950. 
This was a greater rise than in pre- 
vious post-war years. The extraordin- 
ary size of this increase was due to the 
concurrence—partly coincidental — 
ot three major factors: the continu- 
ance of a fairly rapid and steady 
production growth in a number of 
countries, among which the Soviet 
Union and the United Kingdom have 


the heaviest weight; a strong recovery 
in Western Germany, and a marked 
cyclical upturn in the United States 
after the 1949 recession. 

The sharp gain in industrial pro- 
duction in the United States, how- 
ever, contributed most to the in- 
crease in world industrial output in 
1950 compared with 1949, and to 
the marked change in the general 
economic climate over this short 
period. The expansion in United 
States industrial output accounted 
for no less than 40 per cent of the 
global increase. It was greater in 
absolute amount than that in all of 
Europe outside of the Soviet Union, 
Survey figures show. 

This rapid expansion of world in- 
dustrial production in 1950 was in- 
adequately supported by increased 
production of raw materials. A sub- 
stantial increase in world production 
of such materials will be required to 
support not only any further in- 
creases in finished output but prob- 
ably also the existing level. 


Disruption of Price Structure 


As a result of abnormal demands 
for raw materials, including the most 
important additional demand created 
by the speeding up of American 
strategic stockpiling, wide  diver- 
gencies developed in the prices of 
individual commodities, which do not 
correspond to their relative scarcity. 
Rubber and tin are outstanding in- 
stances of this. In general, it is ap- 
parent from statistics in the Survey 
that prices of industrial materials, 
particularly rubber, non-ferrous 
metals and textile fibres, have in- 
creased much more than prices of 
either foodstuffs or manufactures. 
Between December 1949 and De- 
cember 1950 raw material prices in 
terms of manufactures increased by 
about 80 per cent. 


International Income Distribution 


The great shifts in the structure of 
prices have produced sweeping 
changes in the international distribu- 
tion of income, particularly as be- 
tween those countries which mainly 
export manufactured foods. Among 
European countries, the relative 
situation thus varies widely, depend- 
ing on the commodity composition 
of their export and import trade. For 
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Europe as a whole and also for the 
United States, the shift in the struc- 
ture of prices has brought a marked 
deterioration in their terms of trade 
with other areas. It has also been 
a major factor in the vast changes 
which have occurred in international 
trade and payments relationships dur- 
ing the past year. 


Expansion of World Trade 


Spurred by the rise in world de- 
mand, international trade increased 
by some 11 per cent in volume in 
1950. This, however, was not re- 
flected in the over-all value of trade, 
as measured in dollars, because of 
the lower average prices resulting 
from the widespread currency de- 
valuations in the latter part of 1949. 
A large part of this increase occurred 
in intra-European trade. This rose 
from quarter to quarter during the 
year, and, as in 1949, took a par- 
ticularly vigorous leap forward in the 
last three months. For the full year 
1950, the yolume of intra-European 
trade was about one-fourth greater 
than in the preceding year. The rate 
of expansion in Europe’s overseas 
exports was about the same. It was 
especially great in the final quarter, 
when the volume was more than one- 
third larger than in 1949. Imports 
into Europe from overseas, on the 
other hand, were just below the 1949 
volume. 


Trade Value and Volume 


However, over one-third of the in- 
crease in Europe’s overseas exports 
served merely to offset the adverse 
shift in its import and export prices. 
The full effects of this shift had not 
yet been registered in the value of 
trade for the last quarter of the year. 
The progressive narrowing of the de- 
ficit in Europe’s overseas trade since 
mid-1949, according to the Survey, 
will therefore tend to be reversed, 
unless there is a further very large 
rise in the volume of exports in rela- 
tion to that of imports. The move- 
ment in Europe’s overseas trade in 
1950 was, in some respects, the 
counterpart of, and causally related 
to, an opposite development in 
United States foreign trade. Al- 
though moving up in the last quarter, 
United States exports remained 
smaller throughout the year than the 
1949 average, while its imports in- 
creased sharply. Like Europe. how- 
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ever, the United States experienced 
a marked deterioration in its terms 
of trade, the full effect of which had 
not yet been felt by the end of the 
year. 


Drop in United States Surplus 


The United States in 1949 had an 
over-all surplus on current account 
of some $5.7 billion. This fell dras- 
tically to $1.8 billion in 1950. Mean- 
while, the group of overseas coun- 
tries affiliated with Europe, in which 
the sterling area members are the 
most important, shifted spectacularly 
from an over-all deficit of $1.6 bil- 
lion in 1949 to an approximate bal- 
ance in 1950. With the United States 
alone, this group showed a surplus 
of slightly less than $500 million in 
place of a deficit of the same amount 
the previous year. The remaining 
group of overseas countries outside 
the Western Hemisphere almost 
eliminated their 1949 over-all deficit 
of $1,050 million, all of which can 
be accounted for by the change in 
their position with the United States. 


Dollars, Sterling and Gold 


The continuation of American 
financial aid, which amounted to 
$4.3 billion in 1950, combined with 
the abrupt fall in the United States 
surplus on current account, had the 
effect of contributing some $2.6 bil- 
lion to the gold and dollar holdings 
of the rest of the world, of which 
$1.5 billion went to European coun- 
tries. A rise of almost $1.1 billion 
in claims of the overseas sterling area 
on the United Kingdom offset most 
of the over-all increase in the United 
Kingdom’s gold and dollar reserves. 
At the same time, the dollar bal- 
ances of other overseas areas rose by 
some $700 million during 1950 and 
they withdrew some $400 million in 
gold from the United States. It is 
thus clear, the Survey shows, that the 
trade and payments developments of 
the past year have strengthened the 
foreign exchange position of the pri- 
mary producing countries overseas 
far more that of European countries. 


Outlook for Development 


The rise in world prices for the 
exports of primary producing areas 
replaced the current account deficit 
of those areas with Europe and the 
United States with a small surplus in 
1950. Present prospects suggest that 


the foreign exchange receipts effec- 
tively at the disposal of primary pro- 
ducing countries will increase by sev- 
eral billion dollars in 1951. This 
would represent a significant shift in 
the distribution of world income. 
However, the Survey continues, it is 
most uncertain how great a contribu- 
tion to economic development in 
these areas will result from their in- 
creased income. First, the fortuitous 
shift in income will be most un- 
evenly distributed among different 
countries, with only a limited propor- 
tion likely to be available for de- 
velopment purposes. Second, the 
pressures of rearmament and do- 
mestic demand, combined with limits 
on supply likely to arise from raw 
material shortages, make it most un- 
likely that sufficient manufactured 
goods and other supplies will be ob- 
tainable in Europe and North Amer- 
ica for the transfer of income to be 
matched by an equivalent transfer of 
goods and services. 


Dangers of Inflation 


Similar supply factors make it un- 
likely that consumers’ goods would 
be sufficient to offset that part of the 
higher exports receipts of the pri- 
mary producing countries which 
would normally be earmarked for 
consumption, unless prices for the 
goods rose very much more rapidly 
than now seems likely. While vari- 
ous anti-inflationary measures may 
be applied in the primary producing 
areas, increased demand for many 
products, including food, is likely to 
lead to open inflation there which 
will generalize and strengthen the 
pressure of inflation in the world as 
a whole. It will affect all primary 
producing countries, including those 
benefiting least from increased ex- 
port prices, and it will extend the 
pressure on Europe of increasing 
prices and growing demands on its 
export industries. 


International Allocation 


The inflationary situation, the Sur- 
vey observes, has already developed 
to such an extent that counter-meas- 
sures taken now are likely to prove 
too late; further inflation seems in- 
evitable even if raw material prices 
do not rise above their current levels. 
International allocation, despite its 
difficulties, in principle implies a re- 
duction of inflation through limita- 
tion of money incomes below the 
level to which they would otherwise 
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rise. Co-operation of primary pro- 
ducers could hardly be expected, 
however, unless the schemes were 
accompanied by long-term policies 
to ensure stability in prices and in- 
come and by some measures to 
ensure the supply of manufactured 
goods from Europe and North Amer- 
ica. It is also clear that certain 
countries in greatest need and yet 
not benefiting from increased export 
returns will continue to need special 
assistance if programs for orderly 
economic development are not to 
be indefinitely delayed. 


Weakening of Markets 


The weakening of international 
commodity markets in 1949 and the 
attendant fears of troublesome sur- 
pluses and excess capacity were not 
a normal expression of long-run 
economic forces, the Survey shows. 
They grew largely out of the tem- 
porary industrial recession and ex- 
tremely heavy inventory liquidation 
in the United States at that time. 
These and related events also con- 
tributed strongly to the development 
of the dollar crisis of late 1949. 
Similarly, the spectacular rise in 
world production and trade in 1950 
and the equally spectacular change 
in Europe’s dollar balance and the 
deterioration in its overseas terms 
of trade may be ascribed in large 
measure to the renewed economic 
expansion in the United States, and 
the acceleration of its stockpiling 
operations. 


Inflation in United States 


Meanwhile, even if the tax in- 
crease proposals of the United States 
Administration in April this year 
were fully and speedily adopted, 
there would still appear to remain 
in the United States a potential in- 
flationary excess of money demand 
in 1951 amounting on present esti- 
mates to about $13 billion. This 
would tend to be expressed in fur- 
ther increases in domestic and export 
prices. High prices for United States 
exports, even though matched by 
still higher prices for United States 
imports, must transmit themselves 
into the general price level of other 
countries, the Survey stresses. This 
would occur partly through a tend- 
ency for the prices of many com- 
modities to follow automatically the 
corresponding quotation in the Unit- 
ed States, partly through the impact 
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of United States export prices on 
wage levels and partly through the 
inflationary effects of high profits 
in other countries’ export industries. 
For Europe, these consequences 
would be felt both directly and in a 
roundabout way through trade with 
the primary producing countries. 


Balance of Trade 


United States exports to Europe 
in 1951 may be expected to average 
somewhat more in price and may 
also increase in total volume. At 
the same time, European countries, 
facing an unexpectedly high United 
States demand for their products, 
will themselves be confronted with 
shortages of industrial materials and 
with strongly competing demands at 
home and in other export markets 
for their manufactures. 


The net result for the trade and 
current account balance with the 
United States thus depends largely 
on the speed and scope of rearma- 
ment programs in Europe and on 
the relative strength of inflationary 
forces affecting demand not only in 
Europe and the United States but 
also in Europe’s other overseas mar- 
kets. Despite this great uncertainty 
regarding the level of its imports 
from Europe, the Survey shows, 
strong forces are now operating to 
shift the United States current ac- 
count balance with the world as a 
whole to a sizeable deficit. Such a 
shift would, in. itself, add in some 
measure to the inflationary forces 
already at work in other countries 
while helping to close the inflation- 
ary gap in the United States. 


2 The Expansion of Production 


HE total production of commod- 

ities in Europe (excluding the 
Soviet Union) which had reached 
approximately the pre-war level in 
1949, rose by about 9 per cent in 
1950, the Survey reveals. As in the 
previous four years, the lion’s share 
of the increase in output was con- 
centrated in the field of industry. 
Industrial production—already 10 
per cent above the immediate pre- 
war level in 1949—increased by a 
further 13 per cent. In the last 
quarter of the year, it was running 
at a rate which, even after adjust- 
ment for the normal seasonal peak, 
was more than one-third higher than 
in 1938. 

As in 1949, a large part of the 
total European increase—in 1950 
nearly two-fifths—was due to the 
belated but recently rapid recovery 
of German industrial output. But 
even if Germany is excluded as a 
special case, an increase of 10 per 
cent is shown for the rest of Europe. 

Increases in production were very 
unevenly spread among countries; 
the Eastern countries continued to 
industrialize their economies at a fast 
rate; the United Kingdom and the 
other countries of North-Western 
Europe (excluding Germany) some- 
what improved on the steady rate of 
growth achieved in the earlier post- 
war years; the Southern and Western 
continental countries, which were 


already lagging behind the others, 
lost further ground. 


Distribution Among Industries 


Between 1938 and 1950 total in- 
dustrial output in sixteen Eastern 
and Western European countries, 
which produced last year about 85 
per cent of the total for Europe, 
rose by nearly one-fourth, with en- 
gineering output increasing by well 
over one-third. The chemical indus- 
tries also continued to expand at a 
rate well over the average in all 
European countries. Their output. 
which consists largely of industrial 
materials and fertilizers, was in 1950 
half as much again as in 1938. The 
output of other basic materials, how- 
ever, continued to lag behind manu- 
facturing output. Coal production, 
for example, rose in 1950 by only 
3 per cent, and the production of 
iron ore by only | per cent. In the 
case of softwood and _ pulpwood, 
small rises in output occurred but 
still left European production and 
consumption well below pre-war 
levels. 


Agricultural Production 


Outside the industrial sector, prog- 
ress was slow and uneven, the Sur- 
vey shows. Handicrafts continued 
to decline in those countries (East- 
ern Europe and Germany) where 
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they had been important. Building 
activity rose slightly above pre-war 
in some countries but in Western 
Germany and the United Kingdom it 
was still below the 1938 level. Prog- 
ress in agriculture was mainly in 
the output of animal products; grain 
harvests were more or less unchanged 
in size and output. 

Thus, while the recovery in agri- 
culture during the last five years 
seems to have been little faster than 
that achieved in the equivalent pe- 
riod after the First World War, 
Europe has been able to achieve in 
five years an expansion of industrial 
output for which ten years was 
needed in the "Twenties. 


U.S.S.R. Production 


On U.S.S.R. production trends, 
the Survey reports that industrial 
production increased by 23 per cent 
in 1950 and reached a level 73 
per cent higher than in 1940 and 17 
per cent higher than was contem- 
plated when the first post-war Five- 
Year Plan was launched in 1945. 
Employment in industry was 16 
per cent above the target level. On 
the whole, in the capital goods in- 
dustries the plan was considerably 
over-filled—-most noticeably in the 
engineering industries, less so in the 
iron and steel industry. The output 
of coal and oil, however, was not 
greatly above the planned levels, and 
in the case of timber there was a 
considerable under-fulfilment of the 
Plan. Large parts of the increase in 
coal, oil, iron and steel output were 
accounted for by production in the 
Urals area and in Asia. 

While between 1940 and 1950 
distinct progress was made in pro- 
duction in the wool and rayon indus- 
tries of the Soviet Union, the output 
of cotton textiles and of boots and 
shoes seems to have been below 
target levels and no greater than in 
1940. The Five-Year Plan had called 
for an increase in agricultural pro- 
duction of 20 per cent greater than 
in 1940: this was not achieved. The 
output of cotton in 1950 was sub- 
stantially above planned levels but 
the production of sugar-beet was 
only slightly above. Grain produc- 
tion, on the other hand, though 5 
million tons higher than the good 
harvest of 1940, was slightly below 
what had been planned; the increase 
in the acreage under grain as com- 
pared with 1949 was offset by a re- 
duction in yields due to drought. 
Livestock numbers increased less 
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rapidly than crop production in the 
Soviet Union and the numbers of 
cattle and pigs at the end of 1950 
were substantially below what had 
been intended. 


Capital Formation 


In its analysis of trends in Euro- 
pean capital formation, the Survey 
points out that the net result of the 
various changes in 1950 was to 
reduce slightly inter-country differ- 
ences between levels of new invest- 
ment per head of population. But 
the differences still remained large 
and anomalies commented upon in 
earlier ECE Surveys still remain. 

In the countries with full employ- 
ment, where a reduction of invest- 
ment programs might usefully have 
reduced inflationary pressures, new 
investment per head of population 
remained high, particularly in the 
Scandinavian countries. In countries 
where no shortage of manpower or 
capacity inhibits the supply of in- 
vestment goods (for example, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, France, Italy) finan- 
cial caution on the part of govern- 
ments continues to encourage low 


investment, both public and private. 
Yet, these are almost certainly 
among the countries where increased 
investment is most urgently needed 
if productivity is to be raised or 
unemployment reduced, the Survey 
observes. 


Protential Industrial 
Production in 1951 


For the purpose of- establishing 
a standard against which the likely 
level of material supplies can be 
measured, the Survey gives rough 
estimates of the potential levels of 
industrial production in the differ- 
ent parts of Europe during 1951. 
Thus, if manpower and capacity 
were the only limiting factors, Euro- 
pean industry would be capable of 
increasing its total output by a fur- 
ther 13 per cent in 1951. A shortage 
of basic materials began, however, 
to limit production towards the end 
of 1950. In many instances, the 
Survey states, it may not be possible 
to maintain the rates of production 
reached by that time, let alone 
achieve any further expansion dur- 
ing 1951. 


3. The Shortage of Basic Materials 


HE prospective shortages of 

basic materials, the Survey says, 
embrace both essential materials in 
which Europe is largely self-suffi- 
cient, such as coal, steel, and timber, 
and materials chiefly imported from 
overseas, such as non-ferrous metals, 
sulphur, cotton, wool and rubber. 
European production of the former 
category is continuing to expand, 
but too slowly in relation to demand. 
Production of most of the other 
materials in the world as a whole 
is also expanding, but the rate of 
increase in United States demand is 
so large that supplies available for 
Europe may actually fall. The rapid 
expansion of the United States econ- 
omy, coupled with the strong bal- 
ance of payments position of that 
country, has led Europe to import 
less or export more of many basic 
materials. Increased imports of coal 
and timber from America, however, 
are exceptions, which are helping 
to alleviate the European shortage, 
although at a high cost of freight 
charges on these bulky commodities. 


As for post-war developments in 
the production, demand and prices 
of coal, steel, timber and wood- 
pulp, non-ferrous metals, sulphur, 
cotton, wool and rubber, the Survey 
shows that in 1949 and the early 
months of 1950 the major shortages 
which had been hindering European 
production had, it seems, largely 
disappeared. The markets for inter- 
nationally traded commodities which 
had been scarce earlier had weak- 
ened. As a result, the use of sub- 
stitute materials was declining. Eur- 
ope’s domestic materials were once 
again in easy supply, and concern 
was expressed in many quarters that 
plans to expand European capacity 
were over-ambitious. In the second 
half of the year the whole market 
atmosphere was again transformed, 
and it became clear that the earlier 
surpluses were spurious in the sense 
that they reflected a temporary defi- 
ciency of demand rather than an 
excess of supplies over the needs of 
an expanding economy. 
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Drawing further on stocks cannot 
be expected to provide any relief 
to the raw material shortages facing 
European industry. Stocks of coal 
and steel are always low in relation 
to consumption and provide little if 
any margin for reduction. Stocks 
of timber are already so low in many 
countries as to interfere with the 
continuity of production and in gen- 
eral few governments or industries 
are likely to risk further depletion 
of stocks of raw materials at a time 
when the prospects of subsequent 
replenishment are most uncertain. 

The supplies necessary to maintain 
and expand industrial production in 
Europe will therefore have to come 
from its own current output of ma- 
terials and from imports. 


Production Outlook 


The most basic shortages in Eur- 
ope are likely to be those of coal, 
steel and, in the United Kingdom, 
sulphur. Although coal enters uni- 
versally into all production, its in- 
creased production in the United 
Kingdom and Western Germany this 
year will still leave output well below 
the pre-war volume. Even with im- 
ports from outside sources, consump- 
tion in Western Europe in 1951 
could hardly rise by more than 5 
per cent over last year, the Survey 
says. 

But whatever limits coal supples 
may impose on general European 
production, it seems quite certain 
that the output of steel, owing to a 
shortage of iron ore and scrap, will 
be insufficient to allow either the 
steel industry or the wide range of 
metal-using industries to contribute 
their full quota to the 13 per cent 
expansion of industrial production, 
which, it was earlier estimated, would 
be possible with adequate supplies 
of raw materials. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 


Meanwhile, the increase in world 
supplies of all the non-ferrous metals 
except aluminum will most cer- 
tainly be modest compared with the 
potential demand. These metals are 
essential to civilian and military 
production alike. Western Europe 
and the United States are affected 
by the cessation of supplies of tung- 
sten from China and a reduction in 
Soviet exports of manganese. Two 
factors quite outside the control of 
European countries will determine 
Europe’s share of supplies of im- 
ported materials: first, the speed 
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with which armaments production 
in the United States develops and 
the extent to which other production 
is cut; second, the extent of United 
States stockpiling, a non-economic 
factor depending on the United 
States Government’s judgment of the 
world strategic situation. It seems 
likely that the United States stock- 
piling will be on a smaller scale in 
1951 than in 1950, partly because 
it was realized that a more ambitious 
program would interfere seriously 
with the development of industrial 
production in Western Europe. 
Supplies of non-ferrous metals 
available in 1951 may, however, be 
somewhat above those available in 
1950, the Survey estimates. A pru- 
dent policy of cutting non-essential 
uses could permit other production 
to be carried on without undue 
difficulty in 1951, provided the sup- 
plies are prevented from going into 
private hoards. This proviso is im- 
portant. So long as governments, 
producers, merchants and fabricators 
continue to hold on to their stocks 
because they expect further price 
inflation and shortages, the increased 
supplies will be wasted, and there 
will appear to be, and for all prac- 
tical purposes there will be, short- 
ages. In other words, in the case of 
non-ferrous metals, probably more 
depends on buyers’ expectations than 
on anything else. The supply situa- 
tion in cotton, wool and rayon, on 
the other hand, is such as to make 
an actual reduction in total Euro- 
pean textile output almost certain. 


Employment Situation 


In general, the Survey maintains, 
it is unlikely that large scale un- 
employment will develop in Europe 
as a result of the material short- 
ages. This is because employers are 
likely to hold on to labor for which 
they currently have no use, for fear 
that it will no longer be available 
when the shortages disappear. The 
cost is likely to be passed on to the 
consumer. It will be mainly the 
domestic consumer or the foreign 
importer who will feel the impact of 
the shortages of raw materials of 
all kinds. 


Basic Causes of Strain 


Among the basic causes of the 
strain on raw material supplies, the 
Survey observes, are the increases 
in the share of the United States in 
world consumption and imports of 


iron and steel, copper, lead and zinc 


and their scrap, as well as wool. 
The doubling of American industrial 
production compared to pre-war was 
itself a strain on available supplies 
of basic materials. However, market 
conditions in 1949 turned attention 
away from long-term problems such 
as those of sulphur, wool and steel 
scrap, and prices, at least in these 
instances, were too low in relation 
to the underlying shortages, the 
Survey states. Primary producers 
had, in 1949, been adjusting them- 
selves to a level of world demand 
below full employment, and thus 
the rearmament demands created a 
world shortage greater than would 
otherwise have been the case. 


Policies of European Countries 


European countries have it within 
their power to increase the produc- 
tion of all materials which are nor- 
mally produced within the area, the 
Survey states. In many cases, how- 
ever, the output of these is held 
down by failure to adopt suitable 
economic policies. Greater invest- 
ment is required in European coal 
and-iron ore production. In the 
cases of coal, domestic electricity 
and steel scrap, for instance, greater 
use of the price mechanism would 
assist in bringing about the necessary 
increases in production or economies 
in consumption. Price control of 
industrial materials is a valuable 
weapon in the struggle against cost 
inflation. But, the Survey adds, it is 
an unfortunate paradox that these 
controls have also the effect of 
inhibiting necessary adjustments and 
may lead to waste of resources or 
hinder the expansion of production. 
Policies of discrimination in favor 
of domestic consumers by European 
producers of basic materials, the 
Survey says, may discourage econ- 
omy in consumption, and result in 
a loss of gains from the international 
division of labor. They may also 
deny greater returns to producing 
countries which retain basic materials 
instead of exchanging them for other 
materials from other countries. 


Production Prospects 


The prospects of an adequate 
increase in production in the longer 
run look hopeful for aluminum, tin, 
cotton, and rubber. The outlook for 
other materials, however, may de- 
pend on a direct interest being taken 
by European countries in their devel- 
opment. There are no signs that the 
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supply position ot non-ferrous metals 
produced in the United States will 
improve immediately after 1951. 
Western Europe will probably have 
to rely on an increase in production 
in new territories. Similarly, the 
Eastern European countries and the 
Soviet Union are basing their expan- 
sion less on resources already de- 
veloped than on the potentialities of 
the territories in the eastern regions 
of the Soviet Union. 

With respect to wool and cotton, 
it is thought that higher production 


might be brought out by long-term 
arrangements guaranteeing markets, 
as farmers believe the present prices 
to be temporary. 

For the time being, however, there 
is very little evidence of concerted 
international action for overcoming 
shortages; there is, in fact, great 
danger that a system of largely bilat- 
eral and ad hoc arrangements will 
emerge which will do little towards 
long-term solution of the basic 
problems. 


4. International Trade and Payments 


HE expansion in European trade 

during 1950, both overseas and 
within Europe, has been accomp- 
anied by a relative decline in the 
leading position held by the United 
Kingdom. Apart from the exception- 
ally severe reduction in British im- 
ports from ‘North America, this has 
not been due to a failure of the 
United Kingdom’s trade to expand. 
It is rather due to the still more 
rapid increase achieved in the exports 
and imports of other European 
countries, especially Western Ger- 
many. In 1950, other European 
countries took 75 per cent of West- 
ern German exports, which, while 
increasing to Overseas countries, ac- 
counted for only about 5 per cent 
of Europe’s total exports overseas in 
1950, as compared with a share of 
some 15 per cent before the war. In 
intra-European trade, Germany’s ex- 
ports rose by about three quarters in 
1950; the exports of 23 other Euro- 
pean countries taken together also 
rose—by about 23 per cent. 

In brief, and for European coun- 
tries taken as a whole, the deteriora- 
tion in the terms of trade with over- 
seas areas between the pre-devalua- 
tion period and the fourth quarter of 
1950 was nearly 30 per cent. 


Balance of Payments 


Europe’s balance of payments was 
much more favorable in 1950 than 
in the preceding year, and, on pres- 
ent prospects, more favorable than 
it seems likely to be again in the 
near future. The very changes which 
occurred in 1950 were indicative of 
the cross currents and new forces at 
work: the deficit on goods and serv- 
ices with the United States, which 
had appeared as the hard core of 
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Europe’s payments problems, was 
cut from $3.2 billion to only half 
that amount, but the deficit with 
other overseas countries rose abrupt- 
ly from $600 million to $900 million, 
the Survey shows. The development 
in Europe’s overseas payments posi- 
tion on services was similar to that 
in the trade balance—there was an 
improvement in the accounts with 
the United States and a deterioration 
in the accounts with other overseas 
countries. 

Europe’s balance of payments with 
overseas countries, the Survey indi- 
cates, will be subjected to increased 
strain in 1951 for two reasons: the 
increase in the cost of imports and 
the decrease in the grants and credits 
received and in other means of finan- 
cing. While some improvement can 
be expected in invisible earnings, a 
much greater potential source of 
increased receipts is, of course, Eur- 
ope’s own exports. During the last 
quarter of 1950, total exports to 
overseas countries ran at an annual 
rate approximately $2.5 billion 
greater than the total for the year. 
The increase was greater than can be 
explained by seasonal influences, and 
appears to have been sustained dur- 
ing the early months of 1951. 

As the year progresses, however, 
increasing difficulty may be encount- 
ered in raising or even maintaining 
the recent level of overseas exports. 
The raw materials problems may 
make it scarcely possible for Euro- 
pean countries as a whole to achieve 
a further increase in industrial pro- 
duction anything like as large as 
that attained in 1950, while arma- 
ments production will gradually take 
an increasing part of total output. 
Both of these factors are likely to 


affect British exports in particular, 
which alone accounted for about 45 
per cent of total European exports 
to overseas countries. 


Strains Ahead 


Under these conditions, the Survey 
states, much will depend upon the 
relative priorities assigned to exports 
and upon the means available for 
enforcing them, both of which vary 
considerably from one country to 
another. It seems improbable, how- 
ever, that the volume of European 
exports can be expanded enough to 
avoid an increase in Europe’s balance 
of payments problem. Severe strains 
may be encountered in financing the 
deficit. Difficulties may therefore be 
experienced in maintaining imports 
at the desired level. 


Prices and Inflation 


The balance of payments problem, 
as such, will become smaller, of 
course, if there is a further substan- 
tial rise in European export prices. 
A part, although relatively small so 
far, of the export expansion in recent 
months is accounted for by price 
increases, and the upward pressure 
on prices is continuing. The very 
existence of a large and incompletely 
satisfied demand in overseas markets 
would tend to drive up export prices 
still more, and the greatly increased 
cost of raw materials works in the 
same direction. 

While these forces may thus serve 
to diminish Europe’s balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, they would do so 
only at the expense of aggravating an- 
other and even more menacing prob- 
lem—that of growing inflation in 
Europe and in the rest of the world 
generally. (The problems of inflation 
are discussed in detail in the final 
chapter of the ECE Survey, which 
was not available when the But- 
LETIN went to press. ) 
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Decisions of Commission 
on Status of Women 


Review 


THREE-ARTICLE draft con- 

vention designed to guarantee 
political rights to women throughout 
the world was adopted by the Com- 
mission on the Status of women 
which held its fifth session at Lake 
Success from April 30 to May 14, 
1951. 

Other matters on which the Com- 
mission formulated its recommenda- 
tions to its parent body, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, included 
the nationality of married women, 
the political education of women, 
women’s status in public law, and 
participation of women in the visit- 
ing missions which the Trusteeship 
Council sends to various Trust Ter- 
ritories. 

The fifteen-member Commission 
is composed of Australia, China, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, France, 
Greece, Haiti, India, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Netherlands, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Mme. Marie- 
Helene Lefaucheux, of France, was 
re-elected Chairman for 1951. Miss 
Minerva Bernardino, of the Do- 
minican Republic, and Mrs. Hannah 
Sen, of India, were elected Vice- 
Chairmen; and Mrs. Angela Jour- 
dak Khoury, of Lebanon, Rappor- 
teur. 


Political Rights 


The Draft Convention on the Po- 
litical Rights of Women, which will 
be submitted to the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the Council for approval, 
was adopted by 12 votes in favor, 
none against, with 3 abstentions (Po- 
land, U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom). Its three articles guarantee 
to women throughout the world the 
right “to vote in all elections on the 
same conditions as men”; declare 
women to “be eligible for election to 
all publicly elected bodies, established 
by national law, on the same condi- 
tions as men”; and to “be entitled to 
hold public office and to exercise all 
public functions established by na- 
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of Fifth Session’s Work 


tional law, on the same conditions as 
men.” (For a report on the discus- 
sions of the Draft Convention see 
the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 10.) 

In connection with the general 
subject of political rights of women, 
the Commission took three further 
decision. It outlined steps for the pre- 
paration of a final text for a pam- 
phlet on education in civic and pub- 
lic affairs. In order to promote the 
development of the status of wo- 
men in Trust Territories which, in 
the opinion of a majority of its 
members, was lower than that of 
men, the Commission recommended 
that women should be appointed as 
members of visiting missions des- 
patched by the Trusteeship Council 
to United Nations Trust Territories. 
Further, the Commission drew atten- 
tion to the United Nations advisory 
service program so that govern- 
ments “may avail themselves of these 
services for the improvement of the 
status of women.” 


Nationality of Married Women 


At its fourth session last year, 
the Commission recommended the 
preparation of an international con- 
vention embodying the principle that 
there shall be no distinction based 
on sex as regards nationality in leg- 
islation or in practice, and that 
neither marriage nor its dissolution 
shall affect the nationality of either 
spouse. The Economic and Social 
Council at its eleventh session en- 
dorsed this, and proposed that the 
International Law Commission un- 
dertake the drafting of a convention 
on the nationality of married women 
embodying these principles. 

At the session just concluded, the 
Commission learned that the drafting 
of the proposed convention was not 
on the provisional agenda of the 
present session of the International 
Law Commission. It adopted by 12 
votes in favor, none against, with 2 
abstentions, a resolution designed to 


speed the formulation of such a con- 
vention. It recommended to the 
Council to propose to the Interna- 
tional Law Commission to “under- 
take to complete the drafting of this 
convention in 1952.” 


Public and Private Law 


On the basis of documentation 
prepared by the Secretariat, the Com- 
mission discussed the position of 
women in public services and func- 
tions, including civil service, jury, 
military and labor services in inde- 
pendent countries and non-self-gov- 
erning territories, as well as civil 
liberties for women and fiscal laws 
as they affect women. In this con- 
nection, the Commission adopted a 
resolution noting that some countries 
discriminate against married women 
with regard to employment in pub- 
lic services and expressing the hope 
that the Member states concerned 
will remove all such discrimination. 

On the status of women in private 
law — family law and _ property 
rights of women — the Commission 
had before it preliminary reports pre- 
pared by the Secretary-General. In 
order to obtain a complete picture, 
the Commission decided to await ad- 
ditional information next year before 
making specific recommendations. 
The Secretary-General was asked to 
prepare a report on various legal 
systems, based on replies of gov- 
ernments to questions concerning 
family law, and supplemented from 
other sources. 

Similarly, the Secretary-General 
will prepare a report for the Com- 
mission’s next session a comparative 
analysis dealing with personal rela- 
tions of spouses and relations be- 
tween parents and children. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Although it was recognized that 
the responsibility for giving inter- 
national effect to the long-recognized 
principle of equal pay for equal work 
of men and women workers rests 
now primarily with the International 
Labor Organization, the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women was 
keenly interested in this problem 
and had on earlier occasions made 
recommendations on this matter. 


At this session, the Commission 
was informed of conclusions reach- 
ed by the 1Lo Conference last sum- 
mer which are expected to result 
in the adoption this year by Io 
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of either a convention or a recom- 
mendation concerning equal remun- 
eration. 

After lengthy debate on the situa- 
tion as it exists today throughout 
the world, the Commission noted 
with regret that “women workers in 
a majority of countries still suffer 
discrimination as regards equal pay 
for equal work,” and requested the 
Economic and Social Council to 
urge the Member states “which are 
not members of the ILO also to 
take such measures as may be re- 
quired to give effect to the principle 
of equal pay for equal work.” This 
was decided by a vote of 12 to 0 
with 3 abstentions (Poland, United 
Kingdom, U.S.S.R.). 

While several members expressed 
their appreciation of ILo’s work in 
this field, Poland and the U.S.S.R. 
strongly critized 1Lo for its failure 
to achieve quicker results and spon- 
sored a resolution, originally intro- 
duced by the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, which would have 
asked the Economic and_ Social 
Council to call upon the Members 
“to take immediately the concrete 
steps necessary to implement this 
principle (equal pay for equal work) 
within their own territories and in 
non-self-governing territories and in 
trust territories.” This resolution was 
rejected by 11 votes to 2 (Poland, 
U.S.S.R.) with 2 abstentions (Haiti, 
India). 


Educational Opportunities 


The question of educational op- 
portunities for women has been a 
standing item for discussion on the 
Commission’s agenda. However, the 
main responsibility for action in this 
field rests with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) under its 
broad project of free and compulsory 
education for all, which will include 
a special study of educational oppor- 
tunities for women; and its program 
of fundamental education. The Com- 
mission, therefore, requested the Sec- 
retary-General to continue his col- 
laboration with UNESCO on_ these 
questions, and to report again to the 
next session on the progress made. 


The problem of Greek children 
was also of concern to the Commis- 
sion which adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing “its deep sympathy for the 
Greek mothers who were deprived 
of their children more than three 
years ago,” and affirming confidence 
that the General Assembly will find 
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more effective ways for the early 
return of these children. 

With regard to the participation 
of women in the work of the United 
Nations, the Commission unanimous- 
ly urged the Secretary-General to 
continue to appoint women to senior 
posts in the Secretariat, and _ re- 
quested new reports on the nature 
and proportion of positions occupied 
by women in the Secretariat of the 
United Nations and in those of the 
specialized agencies. 

Two reports were submitted to the 
Commission for its information: 
one was a report by the Secretary- 
General on the plight of survivors 
of Nazi concentration camps, and 
the action taken on this by the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
recent session at Santiago; the other 
was a report of the Inter-American 
Commission for Women giving an 
account of the achievements of that 
organization. 

Throughout the session, ILO, WHO 
and UNESCO, as well as some twenty 
non-governmental organizations, in- 
cluding many women’s organizations, 
participated in the work of the Com- 
mission. Because of delay in the au- 
thorization of her American visa, 
Mrs. Laura Diaz, representative of 
the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation (wiDF) did not 
come to New York. The representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union and Poland 
expressed their dissatisfaction with 
the delay which had prevented Mrs. 
Diaz from attending meetings of the 
Commission. 

The wipF had proposed, in writ- 
ing, as a new item tor the agenda, 
the question of women’s participa- 
tion in defence of peace. This pro- 
posal was sponsored by the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet Union and 
Poland. The Commission at its first 
meeting decided by a vote of 12 to 
2 (U.S.S.R., Poland) against dis- 
cussion of this matter, on tne ground 
that it fell outside the Commission’s 
terms of reference. 

Also at its first meeting, the Com- 
mission rejected, on _ procedural 
grounds, a Soviet Union proposal 
to oust the present Chinese represen- 
tatives, and to give a seat to a rep- 
resentative of the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. 

The Commission’s report to its 
parent body, the Economic and So- 
cial Council, was adopted by a vote 
of 13 in favor to 2 against (Poland, 
USS.E.). 


Penicillin Factory 
To Be Set Up in India 


The Government of India has an- 
nounced its decision to accept Unit- 
ed Nations assistance in setting up 
a penicillin factory in India at an 
estimated cost of twenty million 
rupees ($4,000,000). The World 
Health Organization, under the terms 
of the offer, will make available 
technical assistance and _ training 
facilities for Indian personnel to an 
extent of $350,000. The United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund will pay for imported 
production equipment costing $850,- 
000. 

In return for help from UNICEF 
the Government of India will make 
available to Indian women and 
children free supplies of pencillin to 
the total value of $850,000. WHo, 
under whose technical guidance the 
project will be launched, has given 
formal assurances that the penicillin 
produced by the processes recom- 
mended by WHO experts will be equal 
in quality and no more expensive 
to produce than what could be pur- 
chased from private commercial 
firms. 


Budget Proposed 
For Children’s Fund 


The Executive Board of the United 


Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, on May 23, ap- 
proved: (1) a tentative target budget 
of allocations tor the year beginning 
July 1, 1951, (2) apportionments 
from reserve allocations for Asia, 
Latin America and the Eastern 
Mediterranean area, and (3) addi- 
tional policy principles concerning 
approval of plans of operations, in- 
ternational supervision, nationality 
composition, and assignment of staff. 

On the basis of estimated require- 
ments for allocations for the year 
beginning July 1, 1951, the Board 
approved, without vote, a total ten- 
tative target budget amounting to 
$30,000,000. It is understood that 
a working group of the Fund’s Pro- 
gram Committee will be appointed 
to examine this target budget and 
that the revised budget will be dis- 
cussed at the autumn meeting of 
the Committee with a view to recom- 
mending to the Executive Board a 
definite target budget for the year. 
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Arab Refugee Agn 


INCE the partition of Palestine in May 1948 and the kkome 
mass withdrawal of Arabs, more than 800,000 of them fiimite 
have taken refuge in Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Iraq, the fbuildi 
narrow coastal strip of Gaza, and in Israel. Their problems again: 
have been the concern of the United Nations Relief and | a, 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East )ratic 
(UNRWA) since May 1950, when this Agency took over [Equc; 
United Nations responsibilities for the refugees. bs be 
During its first year of operation, UNRWA has tried des- frefugi 
perately to relieve, since quick solution is impossible, the fers; 8 
basic and most immediate problems. Its goal: the re-inte- with 
gration of the refugees into the region’s economy by jthan | 
repatriation to Israel or resettlement in Arab countries— 5. | 
can be only long-range. exper 
Food has been the greatest single item in UNRWa’s [ff Va 
budget during this past year. It is a bare subsistence ration, ultur 
costing a bit more than two dollars a month per person. embri 
But in Jordan and Gaza, a nutrition expert lent by the | Th 
World Health Organization reported, the level of refugee ance i 
nutrition was somewhat higher than that of the permanent grade: 
population. At best, however, this ration provides about falreac 
1,700 calories a day for an individual. And in April 1951, fare fe 
the Agency reported 879,542 refugees entitled to rations | Dy 
on its rolls. recom 
Against apathy and despair, and to ward off more than {$30,0! 
possible degeneration into unemployability, UNRWA, with Ja bud 
the co-operation of host governments, has supplied work. {the pe 
In establishing the Agency, the General Assembly directed costs 
it to give works projects the greatest emphasis. But the fto at 
monthly two dollars required for feeding a refugee must §37,0 
be considered against five times that sum needed to supply pledge 
work, and the Agency’s budget is extremely limited. Only |conce 
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ROOFLESS SCHOOL: Rainfall is slight in the Egyptian-held Gaza strip, and 


the absence of a roof does not deter 928 boys from attending classes in THE MEN’S WARD OF THE MIA MIA HOSPITAL (below, left) established }j refuge 
this thick-walled building in Rafah. These are second-year pupils in an maternity and surgical cases, and includes a tuberculosis ward. Arrangeiits for 
elementary school. (Below) A refugee cultivates his tiny garden in the the hospital in nearby Sur (Tyre). The hospital’s staff of seventeen includes one « 
Ain Helweh Camp, near Saida, Lebanon. All the 1,418 families (7,676 work projects in afforestation in Arroub, Jordan. Refugee workers have jpted 6( 


persons) in the camp live in tents such as this. The seedlings are transported by truck until rocks #k the 1 











\gncey’s First Year 


the fkome 18,000 persons have been employed, some for 
em flimited periods, in projects such as afforestation, road 
the fbuilding, irrigation. Subsistence relief retains first priority 
-ms fagainst available funds. 
and # As a necessary prelude to rehabilitation and re-inte- 
“ast Aration, UNRWA, in co-operation with the United Nations 
ver fEducational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, supplies, 
s best it can, a program of education. Of the entire 
les- frefugee group, only 15 per cent are potential wage earn- 
the Jers; 82 per cent are dependents, 3 per cent are incapables, 
ite- }with no one to support them. Over two thirds are less 
by jthan 30 years of age, and almost half this group is under 
s— |15. For re-integration purposes, an Agency economic 
expert has estimated, 5,000 young men must be trained 
a’s jin various vocations each year. Training includes agri- 
on, jculture, masonry, carpentry, shoemaking, sewing and 
yn, \embroidery, weaving, bookbinding, tin-smithing. 
the | The year’s experience has shown, however, that attend- 
zee fance in elementary schools is relatively high; in the higher 
ont jgrades, it falls off considerably. Elementary schools are 
yut already overcrowded, taxing present facilities. Teachers 
1, fare few, and many of them are unqualified. 
MS | During its fifth session, the Assembly approved UNRWA’s 
recommendation to establish a re-integration fund of 
an {$30,000,000. At the same time, ‘the Assembly approved 
ith Ja budget of $20,000,000 for continued direct relief, for 
k. tthe period June 30, 1951—July 1, 1952. And rising food 
ed costs will necessitate upward revision of the latter figure 
he jto at least $25,000,000. Of these sums, a little more than 
ist |$37,000,000 has been pledged by Member nations—all 
ly jpledges being subject to legislative action by the countries 
ly concerned. 









shed |irefugees near Saida, Lebanon. The tent hospital has 85 beds for 
rangeits for 30 additional beds, in case of urgency, have been made with 
cludest one doctor, three nurses, and one orderly. (Below, right) One of the 
have jpted 600 dunums (132 acres) with 60,000 pine and cypress seedlings. 
‘ocks #k the route, then carried to the planting area. 
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THE EL KARAMEH CAMP: Its 15,000 inhabitants give this Jordan Vailey camp 
the semblance of a small town. Schools established by the UNRWA and UNESCO 
give 2,000 children elementary education; some receive vocational training. The 
boys (above) are learning to make shoes with old tires and worn canvas. 





IN VOCATIONAL TRAINING in the village of Imam Shafi‘i, in the Gaza strip, 
these boys learn bookbinding. Books in the circulating library run by UNRWA‘S 
Welfare Section are sent to the group for rebinding and repair. (Below) Refugee 
workers put a layer of broken stone on the Tulkarem-Azzonn road which they 
are building in Jordan. Out of 1,200,000 in Jordan, about 450,000 are refugees. 





THE PRICE OF PEACE 








Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 


Permanent Representative of Egypt to the 
United Nations 


“We the peoples of the United 
Nations, determined to save succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of 
war, which twice in our lifetime has 
brought —_untold 
sorrow to man- 
kind, and to re- 
affirm faith in 
fundamental hu- 
man rights, in the 
dignity and worth 
of the human per- 
son, in the equal 
rights of men and 
women and of 
nations large and 
small, and to es- 
tablish conditions 
under which justice and respect for 
the obligations arising from treaties 
and other sources of international 
law can be maintained, and to pro- 
mote social progress and better stand- 
ards of life in larger freedom, and 
for these ends to practice tolerance 
and live together in peace with one 
another as good neighbours, and to 
unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and to 
ensure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, 
that armed force shall not be used, 
save in the common interest, and to 
employ international machinery for 
the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples, 

“Have resolved to combine our 
efforts to accomplish these aims.” 

With these few but eloquent and 
inspiring words the United Nations 
Charter begins; and as it proceeds it 
opens vast horizons and unfolds an 
impressive panorama of peace. 

Are they gone, then, the days 
when glory was almost synonymous 
with war, when the Kiplings sang 
empire and the Homers, wanting to 
extoll the deeds of the mighty war- 
riors, demanded “* a thousand 
tongues, A throat of brass, and 
admantine lungs.” 

Is the dream of peace now a vision 
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An Appraisal by United Nations Figures 


The statements by Mahmoud 
Fawzi Bey and Tingfu F. Tsiang 
which appear in this issue of the 
BULLETIN are the texts of radio 
addresses delivered by them in a 
series on “The Price of Peace,” 
produced by the United Nations 


radio as part of its “Memo from 


Lake Success” and_ broadcast 
throughout the world by various 
national radio networks. The 
BULLETIN will print other texts 
in this series. 


ranging beyond the blinkered sight 
of souls in bond? Will this vision be- 
come a reality? In our quest for 
peace we are going uphill, over- 
burdened, on a slippery road. 

We are still paying with our bod- 
ies, our souls and with everything 
dear to us the price of war and get- 
ting for this highest of all prices only 
ruins, misery, anguish and the degre- 
dation of our race. The clumsy, 
crushing boots of Mars are still drip- 
ping blood and crushing everything 
under, save faith and a streak of 
light. 

Napoleon tells us that war en- 
nobles peoples. Yet later on he finds 
out that war is less than vain, and he 
recognizes that his greatest accom- 
plishment, his best title to immortal- 
ity, is not war or victory or conquest, 
but his civil code, the Code Na- 
poleon. 

Now that the destructive power of 
modern science has become such as 
to be able to annihilate almost all 
life on earth with a single blow, the 
sheer madness of war stares us in the 
face. What have we done, therefore? 
What have we failed to do? What 
then remains to be done? 


The Urge for Peace 


In our time the urge for peace has 
been expressed, more than it was 
ever expressed before, on an inter- 
national basis. At variance with what 
prevailed previously, when empires 
aimed at extending their hegemony 
so that it would encompass all the 


(Continued on page 547) 


Tingfu F. Tsiang 


Permanent Representative of China to the 
United Nations 


EFORE we established the Unit- 

ed Nations we had the League 
of Nations. Let us take a look at 
the League of Nations. We may find 
that we can learn 
something from 
the experiences of 
the League. 

The League of 
Nations was 
doomed to failure 
from the very be- 
ginning because 
it was born weak. 
The United States 
chose not to be- 
come a member 
of the League. 
That choice of the American people 
condemned the League. What we 
had was merely a shadow of what 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions had contemplated. 

The weakness of the League made 
it impossible for any member state 
to put reliance on collective security. 
Therefore, victorious allies of the 
First World War could not afford or 
thought they could not afford to be 
generous to the defeated enemies. 
The liberal Republic of Germany, led 
by such statesmen as Stresemann, 
seeking genuine reconciliation with 
France, could not survive. When 
Hitler consolidated his power in Ger- 
many, the same weakness of demo- 
cratic France and Great Britain led 
them to practice appeasement. In 
other words, the weakness of the 
principal democratic members of the 
League of Nations made it impos- 
sible for them to be generous where 
they should have been generous or 
strong where they should have been 
strong. They appeased Japan in 
Manchuria. They appeased Italy in 
Ethiopia. They accepted Munich 
with rejoicing. When things grew 
worse, their final formula was a 
limited war for the defence of the 
Rhine frontier. In the end, the Rhine 
could not be defended. The failure 


(Continued on page 547) 
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Fighting Ends in Syria-Israel Dispute 


As Council Clarifies Negotiation Processes 





Aa phase of the Syria-Israel dispute over Israel’s‘drainage of the 
Hula marshes was completed on May 18, when the Security Council 
adopted a comprehensive resolution covering various aspects of the complaints 
of the two states. By that time, its previous call for the fighting to end in 
and around the demilitarized zone had been complied with. 

The effect of the Council’s May 18 decision is that the Hula operations 
within the zone should cease pending an agreement for continuation, and that 
the General Armistice Agreement should be faithfully observed. The parties 
should take their complaints to the Mixed Armistice Commission or its 
Chairman and should abide by the decisions, They should be represented at 
all meetings called by the Chairman and respect his requests. 

The agreed plan for civil administration in the villages and settlements 
in the zone should be followed; Arab civilians removed from the zone per- 
mitted to return, under the supervision of the Commission, whose Chairman 
should approve any future transfer of persons; and the observers and other 
officials of the Truce Supervision Organization permitted to fulfil their functions. 

The Council found that Israel’s aerial action of April 5 violated the 
cease-fire provision of the resolution of July 15, 1948, and was inconsistent 
with the terms of the Armistice Agreement and with Charter obligations, as 
would be any aggressive military action by either party established by further 
investigation. The Council also expressed concern at the lack of progress 


toward permanent peace. 


L Report on Acceptance 
of Cease-Fire by Parties 


EWS of the acceptance by Syria 

and Israel of the Security 
Council’s call for a cease-fire reached 
the Council on May 14. Colonel 
Bennett L. de Ridder, Acting Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization cabled that 
on May 11 senior Israel and Syrian 
delgates to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission held informal meetings 
at the Commission’s headquarters. 
Both parties then agreed to observe 
the Council’s cease-fire resolution of 
May 8 and “resolved to do every- 
thing in their power to implement 
the resolution fully.” 

In addition, the Israel delegation 
agreed: (a) to withdraw any military 
and para-military forces with their 
armaments, ammunition and supplies 
which might be inside the demili- 
tarized zone; (b) that no aggressive 
action would be taken across or 
against the demilitarized zone; (c) 
that general supervision for the im- 
plementation of the General Armi- 
stice Agreement within the zone 
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rests with the United Nations Chair- 
man of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission and, in consequence, com- 
plete liberty of movement of United 
Nations observers should be allowed 
throughout the entire zone; and, 
(d) to reaffirm Israel’s undertaking 
to respect the letter and spirit of the 
terms of the General Armistice 
Agreement. 

On May 12, Colonel de Ridder 
added, the Chairman of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission had asked the 
Director-General of the Palestine 
Land Development Company in 
Jerusalem, to stop immediately all 
the drainage works in the Hula area, 
until an agreement was reached. 


Series of Reports 


News of the cease-fire agreement 
followed further reports from the 
Acting Chief of Staff. Between May 
5 and May 14 the Council received 
nine cabled reports, telling of the 
continued operations of the Mixed 


Armistice Commission and its efforts 
to negotiate a cease-fire between the 
parties, of the investigations of Unit- 
ed Nations observers into various 
armed clashes in the demilitarized 
zone, and of further complaints 
lodged by the two governments. 

On May 5, Col. de Ridder cabled 
that United Nations observers re- 
ported renewed mortar and rifle firing 
in the central sector of the demili- 
tarized zone, despite an agreement 
made by the respective parties for a 
cease-fire which was to become effec- 
tive at 1330 GMT on May 4 (see 
the BULLETIN, vol. X, no. 10). The 
observers reported mortar-shells bur- 
sting on Arab positions inside Israel 
territory at Tel-El-Mutilla but found 
no Syrian troops within the demili- 
tarized zone. Throuhgout May 5 
reports were received from the Unit- 
ed Nations observers of sporadic 
firing near the Jordan River, and of 
complaints of both Syria and Israel 
of incursions by their respective 
torces. Following receipt of these 
reports the Acting Chief of Staff 
issued a further call for a cease-fire 
on May 5. 

The next day the Acting Chief of 
Staff reported that he had received 
letters from the Syrian Army Chief 
of Staff expressing surprise at being 
called on to issue cease-fire orders, 
inasmuch as no Syrian forces had, 
he said, opened fire. Col. de Ridder 
also reported the experience of a 
United Nations observer who spent 
a night in the Shamalne village area 
of the demilitarized zone. This ob- 
server told of firing directed against 
Arab positions above the village, of 
shell bursts on the village itself, and 
later of finding three Arabs dead 
and two wounded. 

Flights by Israeli fighter aircraft 
over the Shamalne area were also 
reported by observers who said they 
had found no evidence of Syrian 
intervention in this region. 


Israel Charges 


On May 7 the Foreign Minister 
of Israel, Moshe Sharett, amplified 
in a letter sent to Col. de Ridder 
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new Israeli charges cabled to the 
Security Council. Israel stated that 
a considerable Arab force, including 
Syrian regulars, had concentrated 
in the demilitarized zone, had made 
repeated incursions into and gained 
a foothold in non-demilitarized Is- 
raeli territory west of the Jordan. 
Mr. Sharett also stated that cease-fire 
injunctions issued by United Nations 
authorities could not apply to the 
protection of Israeli territory out- 
side the demilitarized zone, and 
added: “Once the United Nations 
succeeds in removing the present 
threat to our security by prevailing 
on the other side, in observance of 
the Armistice Agreement, to with- 
draw from the demilitarized zone all 
armed forces, immediate orders will 
be issued to the Israel Army to cease 
ire.” 

This was followed a day lates by 
a further communication signed by 
Mr. Sharett protesting the aggressive 
activities of Arab forces outside the 
demilitarized zone. In response to 
this the Acting Chief of Staff wrote 
to the Syrian and Israel defence 


ministers, urgently requesting their 
agreement to various terms designed 
to restore normal conditions in the 
border zone. 

In subsequent cables to the Secur- 
ity Council, on May 8 and 9, the 
Acting Chief of Staff reported on 
further exchanges of fire in the dis- 
puted area, on casualties reported 
from both sides, on Israeli and Arab 
bodies found in the Shamalne area, 
and on alleged firing at Israeli fisher- 
men in the Dardana area of Lake 
Hula. 

In spite of these various incidents 
the reports indicated a slackening 
of firing and clashes in the demili- 
tarized zone and, on May 9, two 
cables from Col. de Ridder con- 
cluded with the announcement that 
“the area is quiet now.” 

These reports were followed by 
the Acting Chief of Staff’s cable 
of May 14 to the Security Council, 
announcing the Israel-Syrian agree- 
ment to the cease-fire resolution. 
This cable added that no new inci- 
dents had been reported by the Unit- 
ed Nations observers. 





2 The Council’s Emergency Measure 


HEN the Security Council met 

on May 8, it had to consider 
a new complaint in addition to the 
earlier charges, five by Syria and 
three by Israel. The new Israel com- 
plaint charged Syria with aggression 
against Israel since May 2 and per- 
sistent attacks on the demilitarized 
zone. 

As an emergency measure, there- 
fore, France, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States 
presented a joint draft resolution call- 
ing on “the parties or persons in the 
areas concerned” to cease fighting. 

The proposal reminded the parties 
of their obligations under Article 2, 
paragraph 4, of the Charter and the 
Security Council’s resolution of July 
15, 1948, and their commitments 
under the General Armistice Agree- 
ment and called on them to comply 
with these obligations and commit- 
ments. 


Views of Sponsors 


Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States, said that the information on 
the fighting was too conflicting for 
the Council to attempt an assessment 
of the details at that meeting. The 
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important thing was that the fighting 
must stop: otherwise the peace of 
the entire area would be jeopardized. 
The situation demanded immediate 
action by the Council without preju- 
dice to further deliberations. And 
the fighting had to be ended by 
prompt, open compliance on the part 
of all concerned. Only then could 
the matter be investigated properly. 
Immediate adoption of the proposal 
would be merely an emergency step 
which the circumstances required, 
and discussion of the main question 
should then continue. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, followed with a strong ap- 
peal to Israel and Syria and to the 
local communities in the demilitar- 
ized zone to ensure not only the 
strict observance of the cease-fire, 
but full assistance and co-operation 
to the Chairman of the Mixed Ar- 
mistice Commission and to United 
Nations observers. 

It had always been the United 
Kingdom’s hope that the rather 
peculiar, temporary form of adminis- 
tration provided for in the zone 
might be speedily replaced by a 
permanent settlement arising out of 
a peace treaty. In the meantime, 





however, it was the inescapable duty 
of Israel and Syria to co-operate 
fully with the Chairman of the Is- 
rael-Syria Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission in order to overcome the 
difficulties. They should avoid any 
act of provocation and submit to the 
Chairman any matter which might 
cause friction. There could be no 
justification for either party to re- 
fuse to attend meetings of the Com- 
mission or to co-operate generally in 
its work. 

Sir Gladwyn added that he thought 
that the number of observers should 
be increased, so that difficulties 
might be dealt with promptly. 

Francis Lacoste, of France, felt 
that the state of affairs in Palestine 
now was not fundamentally different 
from what it was on July 15, 1948, 
when the Security Council recog- 
nized that the situation constituted 
a threat to peace within the meaning 
of Article 39 of the Charter and 
ordered the Governments and au- 
thorities concerned to desist from 
further military action and to issue 
cease-fire orders. The position now 
was all the more grave because the 
parties were subject to the armistice 
regime and the situation was under 
the constant supervision of a United 
Nations truce organization. Nothing 
was more urgent than a de facto 
return to peace, even before any set- 
tlement of the current incidents. 

Speaking as the representative of 
Turkey, Selim Sarper, President of 
the Council, said that the Syria-Israel 
developments were a new manifesta- 
tion of the generally unsettled situa- 
tion in the whole of Palestine. Until 
general peace could be restored in 
the region, tension would continue 
and might assume larger dimensions. 

The incidents and developments 
had remained on a local scale except 
for the aerial bombing in the El 
Hamma district on April 5—‘“a very 
grave step which, as a measure of 
retaliation, cannot be justified and 
which should not be condoned.” 
Turkey had noted with satisfaction 
Israel’s expression of regret, but 
could not remain silent in view of 
the growing tension and increasing 
incidents. 

Two other representatives beside 
the sponsors—Joao Carlos Muniz, of 
Brazil, and D. J. von Balluseck, of 
the Netherlands—also spoke in sup- 
port of the draft resolution, and Mr. 
Muniz suggested the setting up of a 
target date for the parties to report 
compliance. 

The representatives of Israel and 
Syria commented in detail on the 
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developing events and on provisions 
of the draft resolution and submitted 
amendments. 


Israel Statement 


Abba S. Eban, of Israel, said that 
at the Council meeting on May 2 he 
had called urgent attention to the 
aggression committed that day by 
Syrian forces which had crossed the 
southern sector of the northern de- 
militarized zone and_ established 
themselves at Tel E] Mutilla in Israel 
territory to the west of that zone. 
Israel considered this a violation of 
the Armistice Agreement and an act 
of aggression within the meaning of 
Chapter VII of the Charter. But the 
Council had adjourned without tak- 
ing action or requiring immediate 
observation of the situation, and 
since then Syrian aggression had de- 
veloped with increasing scope and 
momentum into “the climax of vio- 
lence which has now led to Israel’s 
formal protest and complaint.” 

Mr. Eban continued: “Armed 
forces of the Syrian Republic, under 
the responsibility and direction of the 
Syrian Government, have established 
themselves in Shamalne at the south- 
ern triangle of the demilitarized 
zone; have organized the inhabitants 
of that village to supplement their 
own active operations; have them- 
selves made 20 assaults by classic 
and skilful military method on 
strategic heights in Israel territory to 
the north and to the south of that 
zone; have successfully captured 
those heights, entrenched themselves 
upon them, and been repulsed from 
them; have cancelled and violated 
a cease-fire arrangement concluded 
between the parties; have inflicted 
and suffered considerable casualties; 
and have left behind in known de- 
militarized Israel territory unmistak- 
able evidence of Syrian military oc- 
cupation, including the bodies of four 
fully-uniformed and _ fully-equipped 
Syrian soldiers. If this does not con- 
stitute aggression, then there is no 
such thing as aggression. If this is 
not a flagrant violation of the Armis- 
tice Agreement, then that Agreement 
is not capable of violation.” 

This, continued Mr, Eban, was the 
first attempt by the armed forces of 
a neighboring state to violate Israel’s 
territory since the end of the Arab 
war against Israel. 


Question of Responsibility 
incidents which 


Describing the 
“vigorous and 


culminated in the 
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hard-fought action by Israel troops” 
on the night of May 6 and the clear- 
ing of the Israel area outside the de- 
militarized zone of the “invader,” 
Mr. Eban said that, throughout the 
period, United Nations observers had 
not approached Tel El Mutilla from 
the Israel side. 

Israel could not give the slightest 
credence to the fantastic thesis that 
the forces attacking its territory were 
civilians. Israel held the Govern- 
ment of Syria wholly responsible for 
the activities of all the attacking 
forces. The Armistice Agreement it- 
self repudiated the whole concept of 
irresponsible non-regular forces. 

The very existence of this intense 
and raging battle of Tel El Mutilla 
had emerged only faintly from the 
reports of the acting Chief of Staff, 


Mr. Eban said. The battle was now 
in a state of respite and, he hoped, 
of termination. 

Israel rejoiced in its successful 
action against the invader. His Gov- 
ernment, of course, had unfettered 
discretion in organizing the protec- 
tion of its territory outside the zone. 
On the other hand, it was anxious 
to observe the limitations and im- 
munities within the zone under the 
Armistice Agreement. It therefore 
looked with concern on an allegedly 
demilitarized zone which served as a 
base and shelter for persistent attacks 
on Israel territory and people. Once 
the United Nations succeeded in re- 
moving the existing threat by pre- 
vailing on the other side to withdraw 
all armed forces, immediate orders 
would of course be issued to the 
Israel army to cease-fire. 


ABBA S. EBAN, of Israel (left) with Major-General William E. Riley, Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization. 








Israel, therefore, was in full accord 
with the central theme of the draft 
resolution. But because the Armis- 
tice Agreement required also the 
absence of any military or para-mil- 
itary forces from the zone, he as- 
sumed that the Council would see 
no difficulty in requesting the parties 
to honor this obligation as well as 
the obligation to cease fire. That 
was the sense of the amendment 
which Israel presented. 

It was an unfortunate circum- 
stance, Mr. Eban stated, that this in- 
tensive Syrian aggression was ac- 
companied by a virtual breakdown 
of United Nations machinery in the 
area in the absence of the Chief of 
Staff. In the “disjointed” reports, he 
said, “the complaints are merely re- 
cited as they come in. They are 
neither investigated nor sifted. They 
are neither estimated nor appraised. 


They are not joined together in any 
articulate pattern of narrative.” 

The Israel complaints were not ac- 
curately or fully transmitted, and the 
main military engagements were en- 
tirely ignored. There were sugges- 
tions of Israel air action, but, Mr. 
Eban asserted, “there had been abso- 
lutely no Israel air action of any kind 
whatsoever.” He stressed that there 
was an urgent necessity for establish- 
ing effective, intelligible, and frank 
United Nations reporting. 

Israel could not concede that 
there was any element of equality 
in the moral status of its position in 
relation to that of Syria. Syrian 
soldiers, armaments, and equipment 
had been found on Israel territory. 
Syria claimed Israel’s territory and 
the right of interference in Israel’s 
development projects. It was an 
Israel hill that was “littered with the 
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blood and the corpses and the debris 
of a foreign invader.” 


“Thus,” he said, “while we do not 
oppose anything actually said in the 
draft resolution, and while we most 
ardently urge the recognition by all 
parties of the exact and specific text 
of the Armistice Agreement, my dele- 
gation must reserve its right to pur- 
sue all efforts to secure not merely 
a cease-fire but a determination and 
condemnation of Syrian aggression.” 


Syrian Statement 


Speaking for Syria, Faris el- 
Khoury Bey said that Mr. Eban had 
made false accusations and had con- 
tinued his planned propaganda activi- 
ties. The Council should judge the 
accusations by the reports from its 
representatives on the spot. 

Mr. el-Khoury denied that he had 
ever said or intended it to be under- 
stood that Syria had any desire or 
wish at the present time to occupy 
any part of the demilitarized zone. 
Syria withdrew its forces in 1949 
from the sectors it was occuying in 
order that the demilitarized zone 
might be established under the 
stipulations of the Armistice Agree- 
ment. It did not withdraw in order 
to be replaced by the Jews. Syria 
temporarily gave up its authority 
there in favor of the United Nations 
organ which was to take charge of 
the administration in that area, but 
never to give way so the Jews could 
step in and take possession of the 
zone, “as they are trying to do at 
the present time.” 

Syria considered that, during the 
armistice period, all claims to any 
sector in the zone were held in 
abeyance. The destiny of this area 
was to be established in the pro- 
visions of the eventual peace treaty. 

“In the present circumstances,” 
Mr. el-Khoury said, “I solemnly de- 
clare that my Government does not 
entertain any intention of occupying 
the demilitarized zone in all or in 
part. Its claims are reserved for ap- 
praisal in the future peace confer- 
ence, when well-founded rights will 
be respected and due rectifications of 
frontiers may also be considered. 

“Syria has no interest in provok- 
ing this conflict when the world is 
in need of calm and pacification.” 

The events during the last three 
months, he continued, amply showed 
which party was responsible for the 
situation. The Jews began the gigan- 
tic work of draining the lake and 
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swamps of Hula within the demili- 
tarized zone without prior consulta- 
tion and accord with the United 
Nations, Syria, and the landowners. 
The landowners opposed the coercive 
attempts to subdue them, and clashes 
followed. Syria submitted its claims 
and complaints to the Chief of Staff, 
who referred the case to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, which or- 
dered the stoppage of work pending 
investigation and the reaching of 
some acceptable arrangement. 

But the Israelis were not law- 
abiding, and they had remained 
adament to all conciliatory pro- 
cedures because their object could 
not be attained through legal chan- 
nels. They hated, he said, to leave 
the Arab inhabitants in possession of 
the land where they wished to create 
a new settlement for the newcomers 
among their co-religionists. It was 
now apparent that they intended to 
dispose of them by purchasing their 





land and chasing them out, or failing 
that, by frightening and molesting 
them in order to put them to flight, 
or by accusing them of rebelling 
against authority, blowing up their 
villages, and forcing them to flee. 

The Israelis had already done one 
or the other in many villages, Mr. 
el-Khoury said, and every time they 
began such an attack, they opened 
the campaign by giving wide pub- 
licity to a fictitious complaint that 
Syrian armed forces penetrated to 
the demilitarized zone and opened 
fire on the Israel police or in a set- 
tlement beyond the zone, or by mak- 
ing similar false accusations in order 
to justify their subsequent guilty 
action of putting the native Arabs to 
flight, blowing up their homes, and 
occupying their villages. 

Regarding the May 2 incident, no 
Syrian soldiers were there, Mr. el- 
Khoury asserted, and the claim of 
Israel casualties was also false. As 
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for the incident at El Hamma, that 
was caused by the adventure of the 
Israel police patrol going to occupy it. 

Syria firmly believed that the Hula 
drainage provided a great military 
advantage for Israel which was pro- 
hibited by the Armistice Agreement, 
and that the possibility of advantage 
to Syria as well as to Israel did not 
make it permissible. The help which 
the drainage afforded in fighting mal- 
aria was not a sufficient reason for 
Syria to sacrifice its other motives 
and to agree to being exposed to 
grave dangers. 

Syria’s demands were: stoppage of 
the work pending an understanding 
between the signatories and the free 
consent of the owners of the land; 
immediate return of the Arab in- 
habitants to their homes; payment of 
adequate indemnity to them by 
Israel; withdrawal of all military and 
para-military forces from the zone, 
together with policemen not locally 
recruited; restriction of the policing 
of the villages in the zone to strictly 
locally recruited police; and con- 
firmation by the Security Council, 
as well as by the parties, of the 
powers of the Chief of Staff and the 
Mixed Armistice Commission in ac- 
cordance with the General Armistice 
Agreement. 

Reading a statement which his 
Government had authorized, Mr. el- 
Khoury said that the Israelis con- 
tinued to attack the Arab inhabitants 
of the demilitarized zone, expelling 
them from their villages, demolish- 
ing their abodes, and leaving them 
homeless refugees. On the night of 
May 5, Israel army troops attacked 
the villages in the northern sector 
with artillery and warplanes and 
forced the Arab inhabitants to seek 
refuge in Syrian territory after hav- 
ing attempted hopelessly to defend 
themselves with weapons and old 
rifles. 

Israel artillery and mortar shells 
exploded behind the armistice line 
within Syrian territory. 

Despite its desire to obtain a deci- 
sion by the Security Council on its 
legitimate complaints, Syria found it 
extremely difficult to exercise further 
restraint in face of the hostile and 
provocative demeanor of Israel and 
its utter disregard of the obligations 
imposed on it by the Armistice 
Agreement. 

“In the event that the Security 
Council does not take a firm stand 
in bringing to a halt the aggressive 
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moves of Israel,” he added, “the 
Syrian Government feels bound to 
resort to the last means at its dis- 
posal.” 

Mr. el-Khoury also presented an 
amendment to the draft resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of all mili- 
tary and para-military forces from 
the demilitarized zone and assurance 
of the safe return of all civilian in- 
habitants to their villages within the 
zone. As for the word “para-mili- 
tary,” he thought that the Council 
might indicate that the original in- 
habitants should not be considered 
in any way as para-military forces. 


Amendments Withdrawn 


Since Israel and Syria are not 
members of the Council, their 
amendments could be put to a vote 
only at the request of a member. 
There was no such request, however, 
and, after a brief adjournment, the 
President announced that both had 
expressed willinginess to withdraw 
them. 

The draft resolution was _ then 
adopted by a vote of 10-0, with the 
U.S.S.R. abstaining. Yakov A. Malik 
explained that his delegation ab- 
stained because the resolution con- 
tained important references to pre- 
vious Council resolutions on which 
the U.S.S.R. had abstained. 

Mr. el-Khoury stated that Syria 
agreed to a cease-fire because it had 
not participated in the firing: the 
Syrian army had never been impli- 
cated, and Syria was thus not con- 
cerned with a cease-fire. 


At the close of the meeting, Major- 
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General William E. Riley, Chief of 
Staff of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization, replied to questions that 
had been asked at a previous meeting. 

It had been agreed by both sides, 
he said, that the number of Arab 
refugees and the number of Israelis 
who returned to the demilitarized 
zone would equal the number who 
had occupied and worked land and 
lived in the zone prior to May 14, 
1948. The Arabs in the central zone 
had totalled 1,830, and the Israelis 
680. On November 15, 1949, it was 
estimated that 1,610 Arabs and 400 
Israelis would return. On May 5, 
1951, 870 Arabs remained. 

At the time of the signing of the 
Armistice Agreement, few if any 
Arab refugees and few if any Is- 
raelis, except for the military groups 
in Dardara and Ein Gev, were liv- 
ing in the zone. 

“At the present time, with the 
evacuation or transfer of the Arabs 
from that zone,” General Riley said, 
“it will be necessary at some time 
or other to revert to the Armistice 
Agreement and again look to the 
normal restoration of civilian life.” 

Regarding the number of observ- 
ers, he stated that, at the height 
of the truce supervision which ended 
after the signing of the Armistice 
Agreement in November 1948, he 
had some 525 from France, Belgium, 
and the United States, together with 
a number of Swedish officers who 
left in mid-November 1948. He had 
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reduced the number as the situation 
permitted, and there were now 30. 


Describing methods of operation, 
he said that the Chief of Staff ap- 
pointed the Chairman of each Mixed 
Armistice Commission, who was a 
deputy of the Chief of Staff and car- 
ried on the work of the Chairman 
under his general supervision. Be- 
side the Chairman, each Mixed 
Armistice Commission consisted of 
two members on the Israel side and 
two members on the Arab side, ex- 
cept in the Egyptian-Israel Commis- 
sion, where there were three repre- 
sentatives on each side. 


Observers Assigned 


In addition to the Chairman, the 
observers, on loan from the Truce 
Supervision Organization, were as- 
signed to the Commissions by the 
Chief of Staff. The officers so as- 
signed could not arbitrarily go out 
to check and look for complaints or 
violations of the armistice agree- 
ments, for the agreements were be- 
tween the parties themselves, and the 
observers were there to assist in the 
checking of complaints submitted to 
the Commissions by the parties. A 
decision was made in a Commission 
whether they should investigate 
alone or with representatives of both 
sides or of only one side. 

In the existing circumstances, 
General Riley said that more ob- 
servers might be needed, but he pre- 
ferred to wait until after his return 
to the scene. He appreciated the as- 
surance that in case of need he could 
call for additional observers and that 
the Council was willing to find the 
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Resolution on the Palestine Question Adopted by the Security Council 


THE SecuRITY COUNCIL, 

RECALLING its past resolutions of July 15, 1948, August 
11, 1949, November 17, 1950, and May 8, 1951, relating 
to the armistice agreements between Israel and the neigh- 
boring Arab states and to the provisions contained therein 
concerning methods of maintaining the armistice and resolv- 
ing disputes through the Mixed Armistice Commissions 
participated in by the parties to the General Armistice 
Agreements. 

NoTING the complaints of Syria and Israel to the Se- 
curity Council, statements in the Council of the representa- 
tives of Syria and ‘Israel, the reports to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations by the Chief of Staff and the Acting 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Supervision 
Organization for Palestine, and statements before the Coun- 
cil by the Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization for Palestine; 

NoTING that the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization in a memorandum of March 7, 1951, and the 
Chairman of the Syrian-Israel Mixed Armistice Commission 
on a number of occasions have requested the Israel delega- 
tion to the Mixed Armistice Commission to insure that the 
Palestine Land Development Company, Limited, is in- 
structed to cease all operations in the demilitarized zone 
until such time as an agreement is arranged through the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission for con- 
tinuing this project, and, 

NovInG further that Article 5 of the General Armistice 
Agreement gives to the Chairman the responsibility for the 
general supervision of the demilitarized zone, 

ENporses the requests of the Chief of Staff and the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission on_ this 
matter and calls upon the Government of Israel to comply 
with them. ; 

DECLARES that in order to promote the return of perma- 
nent peace in Palestine, it is essential that the Governments 
of Israel and Syria observe faithfully the General Armistice 
Agreement of July 20, 1949; 

Notes that under Article 7, paragraph 8, of the Armis- 
tice Agreement, where interpretation of the meaning of a 
particular provision of the agreement, other than the pre- 
amble and Articles 1 and 2, is at issue, the Mixed Armistice 
Commission's interpretation shall prevail, 

CALLS UPON the Governments of Israel and Syria to 
bring before the Mixed Armistice Commission or its Chair- 
man, whichever has the pertinent responsibility under the 
Armistice Agreement, their complaints and to abide by the 
decisions resulting therefrom. 

CONSIDERS that it is inconsistent with the objectives and 
intent of the Armistice Agreement to refuse to participate 
in meetings of the Mixed Armistice Commission or to fail 
to respect requests of the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission as they relate to his obligations under Article 5 
and calls upon the parties to be represented at all meetings 
called by the Chairman of the Commission and to respect 
such requests. 

CALLS UPON the parties to give effect to the following 
excerpt cited by the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization at the 542nd meeting of the Security Council 
on April 25, 1951, as being from the summary record of 
the Syria-Israel Armistice Conference of July 3, 1949; which 
was agreed to by the parties as an authoritative comment 
on Article V of the Syria-Israel Armistice Agreement: 

“The question of civil administration in villages and 
settlements in the demilitarized zone is provided for. 
within the framework of an Armistice Agreement, in 
sub-paragraphs 5(B) and 5(F) of the draft article. Such 

civil administration, including policing, will be on a 

local basis, without raising general questions of admin- 

istration, jurisdiction, citizenship, and sovereignty. 

“Where Israeli civilians return to or remain in an 
Israeli village or settlement, the civil administration and 
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policing of the village or settlement will be by Israelis. 

Similarly, where Arab civilians return to or remain in 

an Arab village, a local Arab administration and police 

unit will be authorized. 

“As civilian life is gradually restored, administration 
will take shape on a local basis under the general super- 
vision of the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission. 

“The Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission, 
in consultation and co-operation with the local com- 
munities, will be in a position to authorize all necessary 
arrangements for the restoration and protection of 
civilian life. He will not assume responsibility for 
direct administration of the zone.” 

RECALLS to the Governments of Syria and Israel their 
obligations under Article 2, paragraph 4, of the Charter of 
the United Nations and their commitments under the Armis- 
tice Agreement not to resort to military force and finds that: 
(a) aerial action taken by the forces of the Government 
of Israel on April 5, 1951, and (b) any aggressive military 
action by either of the parties in or around the demilitarized 
zone, which further investigation by the Chief of Staff of 
the Truce Supervision Organization into the reports and 
complaints recently submitted to the Council may establish, 
constituie a violation of the cease-fire provision provided in 
the Security Council resolution of July 15, 1948, and are 
inconsistent with the terms of the Armistice Agreement and 
the obligations assumed under the Charter. 

NoTING the complaint with regard to the evacuation of 
Arab residents from the demilitarized zone: (a) decides 
that Arab civilians who have been removed from the de- 
militarized zone by the Government of Isreal should be 
permitted to return forthwith to their homes and that the 
Mixed Armistice Commission should supervise their return 
and rehabilitation in a manner to be determined by the 
Commission; and (b) holds that no action involving the 
transfer of persons across international frontiers, armistice 
lines, or within the demilitarized zone should be under- 
taken without prior decision of the Chairman of- the Mixed 
Armistice Commission. 

NorinG with concern the refusal on a number of oc- 
casions to permit observers and officials of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization to enter localities and areas which were 
subjects of complaints in order to perform their legitimate 
functions, considers that the parties should permit such 
entry at all times whenever this is required, to enable the 
Truce Supervision Organization to fulfil its functions, and 
should render every facility which may be requested by 
the Chairman of the Mixed Armistice Commission for this 
purpose. 

REMINDS the parties of their obligations under the 
Charter of the United Nations to settle their international 
disputes by peaceful means in such manner that interna- 
tional peace and security are not endangered and expresses 
its concern at the failure of the Governments of Israel and 
Syria to achieve progress pursuant to their commitments 
under the Armistice Agreement to promote the return to 
permanent peace in Palestine. 

Directs the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision Or- 
ganization to take the necessary steps to give effect to this 
resolution for the purpose of restoring peace in the area 
and authorizes him to take such measures to restore peace 
in the area and to make such representations to the Gov- 
ernments of Israel and Syria as he may deem necessary. 

CALLs UPON the Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision 
Organization to report to the Security Council on com- 
pliance given to the present resolution. 

REQUESTS the Secretary-General to furnish such addi- 
tional personnel and assistance as the Chief of Staff of the 
Truce Supervision Organization may request in carrying out 
the present resolution and the Council’s resolution of May 
8, 1951, and November 17, 1950. 
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money to make such additions pos- 
sible. 

“For the present,” he stated, “I 
do not think that we should put ob- 
servers in the field to look for com- 
plaints or violations if the parties 
themselves will act in good faith and 
use the machinery that we have in 
the Mixed Armistice Commission 
through the General Armistice 
Agreement.” 





General Riley, who had been in 
hospital prior to his appearance be- 
fore the Council on April 25, left 
New York on May 13 to resume his 
duties and arrived by air in Beirut 
on May 16. On that day the Secre- 
tary-General announced his appoint- 
ment as a member of the United Na- 
tions Secretariat in his capacity as 
Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization. 





3. Stoppage of Hula Project Endorsed 


HEN the Council met again 
on May 16, word had been 
received that the fighting had ceased 
as ordered. The four sponsors of the 
May 8 resolution—France, Turkey, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States—had submitted another joint 
draft resolution to strengthen the 
existing machinery for negotiation 
and to endorse the requests for 
stopping the drainage operations. 
Warren R. Austin, of the United 
States, emphasized the urgency of 
resolving this dispute and providing 
means to prevent future disputes. A 
number of the complaints, he felt, 


should be returned, without passing 
judgment on them, to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission for prompt 
decision and equally prompt imple- 
mentation. However, the Council 
could be of assistance in giving gen- 
eral guidance and should be pre- 
pared to pass judgment on matters 
with implications beyond the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. 

Referring to one of the points of 
contention, Mr. Austin argued that 
article five of the Armistice Agree- 
ment formally established that the 
Chairman of the Mixed Armistice 
Commission and not Israel or Syria 


was responsible for general super- 
vision of administration in the de- 
militarized zone. Both parties had 
agreed that this was to be the position 
unless it was modified by agreement 
between them. In the individual vil- 
lages and settlements, it seemed clear 
that the local authority lay with the 
local officials, either Arab or Israel. 
But, outside their immediate jurisdic- 
tion, these officials could not take 
action contrary to the requests or 
recommendations of the Chairman. 

In the present case, one of the 
parties claimed to interpret article 
five correctly in deciding what con- 
stituted normal civilian life in the 
zone, but the Agreement itself pro- 
vided for an interpretation by the 
Commission. The joint draft resolu- 
tion would clarify and strengthen 
the responsibilities and duties of the 
Chairman. 

Similar views were expressed by 
the other sponsors of the proposal. 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, said that, if Israel con- 
sidered that the Agreement was de- 
fective in enabling the landowners to 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL'S first meeting on 
May 16 in the General Assembly Hall at 
Flushing Meadow. 
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hold up the Lake Hula operations 
indefinitely, its right course should 
be to propose amendments to a con- 
ference convoked under article eight 
of the Agreement and, if necessary, 
bring the proposals to the Security 
Council. If, instead, the Palestine 
Land Development Company pro- 
ceeded with its operations and ex- 
propriated the land, having no au- 
thority to do so, the Company and 
the Israe] authorites who controlled 
it would be in the wrong. Sir Glad- 
wyn fully recognized the general 
benefit that would result from the 
completion of the drainage scheme, 
but the scheme should not be put 
through in violation of the Armistice 
Agreement. 


Final Stabilization 


All states, said Francis Lacoste, of 
France, ought to hasten, by every 
possible means, a final stabilization 
of relations between Israel and its 
neighbors. The parties must be re- 
minded of their obligaitons and com- 
mitments which had been ignored 
or violated on a number of occasions. 
These had to be observed fully if 
the machinery enabling the local 
populations and the two conflicting 
states to live in peace was to func- 
tion. He hoped that no more vio- 
lence—either acts of war or the evic- 
tion of the civilian population— 
would occur. 

Ilhan Savut, of Turkey, expressed 
special concern at the El Hamma 
aerial bombing and the repeated dis- 
regard of United Nations authority 
and the orders of United Nations 
observers. He emphasized that there 
was no legal ground to determine 
with finality the question of sover- 
eignty over the demilitarized zone, 
which, as in the Armistice Agree- 
ment, must be left open for a final 
territorial settlement. In the mean- 
time, the zone had a special status 
under the Armistice Agreement, with 
military activity totally excluded and 
normal civilian life to be gradually 
restored under the supervision of the 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Statements of support for the pro- 
posal were made to the Council at its 
next meeting on May 18 by Dr. 
Antonio Quevedo, of Ecuador; D. J. 
von Bulluseck, of the Netherlands; 
Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil; and Sir 
B. N. Rau, of India, after which Abba 
S. Eban, of Israel, and Faris el- 
Khoury Bey, of Syria, made state- 
ments. Dr. Quevedo suggested that 
the draft resolution might have in- 
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cluded a positive recommendation 
that the parties seek at once, by all 
possible means, a final settlement of 
their dispute. 

Mr. Eban stated that it had been 
Israel’s understanding that if the 
May 8 cease-fire were implemented, 
the Council would suspend its delib- 
erations and leave it to the parties, 
in consultation with United Nations 
representatives, to adjust those dif- 
ferences which were not resolved by 
the cease-fire. On that understand- 
ing, the Israel delegation met the 
Syrian delegation on the Syrian 
frontier on May 11 and began a 
series of conversations which seemed 
destined to achieve a settlement of 
all outstanding questions. Surely this 
was a situation in which all govern- 
ments and United Nations agencies 
might well have shown absolute re- 
ticence. 


Now, however, there was news 
that Syria had not signed the cease- 
fire agreement presented to the 
parties by the acting Chief of Staff 
on May 9 and signed by Israel on 
May 11, and Israel could not doubt 
that publication of this new joint 
draft resolution was the reason. Pre- 
sumably, members of the Arab 
League had assessed the draft resolu- 
tion accurately as a complete and 
uncritical acceptance of the Syrian 
viewpoint. 


“Sword or Plowshare” 


“Damascus is pointing a pistol at 
your heads, gentlemen, and asking 
for appeasement,” Mr. Eban de- 
clared. “Israel asks only to be left 
alone to drain its swamp. It is a dra- 
matic choice between the sword and 
the plowshare. How the Security 
Council responds to it will have pre- 
cedence and effects far beyond the 
limits of this specific case.” 


The draft resolution, he argued, 
did not solve a problem, but re- 
created one. The central point, of 
course, was the proposed recom- 
mendation to Israel to cease the 
drainage operations which had been 
in progress since October 1950, but, 
as he had persistently contended be- 
fore, there was nothing in the Armis- 
tice Agreement to limit or forbid this 
drainage project. The principle at 
stake was very grave: Was Israel’s 
consent to the demilitarization of the 
area obtained in good faith? Was 
Israel now being asked to accept 
limitations which, if they had even 
been hinted at before the signature, 
would have resulted in Israel’s in- 


ability to sign the Armistice Agree- 
ment? 

The accord of Israel and Syria was 
the source of the Chairman’s func- 
tions under that Agreement, which 
would cease to be an agreement 
under a_ resolution which would 
ascribe to him, in a matter not even 
covered by the Agreement, the power 
of arbitrary direction over the very 
Governments which had defined his 
functions. 

Mr. Eban continued that the prob- 
lem was exclusively how the United 
Nations should fulfil its obligation 
to the owners of the seven acres of 
Arab land affected by this drainage 
work and whether this obstacle might 
set aside the project as a whole. Ir- 
respective of the intentions of its 
sponsors, the draft resolution confer- 
red a veto power on the very in- 
terests which were implacably op- 
posed to the drainage, for it was 
clear that neither Syria nor the land- 
owners would ever agree to it. The 
Council could not really desire to 
uphold such a far-reaching subordi- 
nation of public interest to private 
will. 

Prior to May 14, 1948, if the in- 
dividuals concerned had continued 
to resist, they would have become 
subject to a compulsory procedure 
under a law authorizing the ex- 
propriation of land for the public 
interest, and that law of the man- 
date still existed in Israel’s statute 
books. However, if the Council did 
not wish the relevant Israel legisla- 
tion to be applied, let the Chairman 
of the Mixed Armistice Commission 
or the Chief of Staff of the Truce 
Supervision Organization be required 
to lay down fair conditions for the 
protection of the interests of the af- 
fected landowners, whether by com- 
pensation or by exchange of land 
or by some combination of the two. 
All parties should then be required 
to accept that award, and this would 
achieve a swift and constructive set- 
tlement of what had been described 
as the only source of United Na- 
tions concern in the Hula question. 

Mr. Eban said that one of the 
worst features of this recommended 
stoppage was that it seemed to 
come in direct response to armed 
force and to a threat of renewed 
violence. 

Turning to other points, Mr. Eban 
said that Israel took vehement ex- 
ception to the isolation of a particu- 
lar episode of the recent fighting 
for severe censure. Quite apart from 
being interpretable as a rejection of 
Israel’s expression of regret, the 
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draft resolution took the Israel aerial 
action of April 5 out of any sense 
of proportion and inflicted a stigma 
which had no relation whatever either 
to the antecedents or to the extenua- 
tions of that regrettable act itself. 
Israel could not accept any suggestion 
that Israel responsibility was greater 
than or even equal to that of the 
Syrian forces. 

Mr. Eban also objected to the 
paragraph providing that Arab civil- 
ians removed from the demilitarized 
zone by Israel should be permitted 
to return to their homes. This, he 
said, was in complete conflict with 
the General Armistice Agreement 
which lay down procedures whereby 
all complaints, including this one, 
should be investigated and judged 
by the Commission. This procedure 
had not been followed. Furthermore, 
Israel denied that there had been any 
improper transfer by duress in a 
manner inconsistent with the terms 
of the Armistice Agreement. Unless 
and until the Commission ruled this 
complaint as valid, surely it could 
not be proper for any other agency 
to recommend redress. 


Permanent Peace 


Mr. Eban then referred to the 
paragraph which suggested that a 
permanent peace settlement had not 
replaced the armistice system because 
of the equal failure of Israel and 
Syria to achieve progress pursuant 
to their commitments. This, he as- 
serted, established an artificial equal- 
ization between one party—Israel— 
which continually affirmed its read- 
iness to negotiate for a development 
of the armistice system and the 
establishment of a peace treaty, and 
another Government—Syria—which 
refused even to establish the con- 
tacts and procedures of negotiation 
leading to that result. 

Mr. Eban cited Iraq’s announce- 
ment of that day that it was despatch- 
ing aircraft and artillery to Syria 
and that Iraq troops were moving 
in the same direction, and added 
that this raised extremely serious 
issues beyond the purview of the 
draft resolution, but directly affect- 
ing it. This new alignment of Arab 
League forces provided an unfortu- 
nate background for the draft res- 
olution. 

Appeasement of these threats, 
whether past or potential, Mr. Eban 
added, could not be a short cut to 
peace. The draft resolution which 
weighted the scales against the 
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threatened and aggrieved party im- 
plied a serious misinterpretation of 
the armistice itself. 

For his part, Mr. el-Khoury, of 
Syria, insisted that it was not Syria 
which was responsible for the delay 
in the negotiations for final peace 
in Palestine. He reminded the Coun- 
cil that this was the fourth year that 
the United Nations Conciliation 
Commission for Palestine had been 
working to fulfil the General Assem- 
bly’s directive of December 11, 1948, 
that all Arab refugees should be 
allowed to return to their homes 
and that those who did not wish to 
return should be paid an indemnity. 
But the Jews, he said, definitely 
refused to recognize or even to 
accept in principle the repatriation 
of such Arab refugees. And the 
Arabs, of course, would never accept 
such a position. The Arab states 
were ready to establish peace, but 
let the first step be taken—repatria- 
tion of the Arabs. It was not fair 
for the Council to condemn the fail- 
ure of both Governments, since it 
was the Israelis who had placed the 
obstacles in the way. 

Nor did Mr. el-Khoury consider 
it just for representatives to say that 
it would be impossible to obtain 
an agreement in regard to the drain- 
age project, for the two parties had 
never met together to see whether 
it was possible to do something 
about it. The Syrians had wanted 
to have it considered by the Mixed 
Armistice Commission; perhaps some 
way might be found to eliminate the 
dangers which the Syrians foresaw. 

It was not a matter of only seven 
acres, he said, for the results of the 
drainage would be dangerous to the 
interests of Syria. The effect of 
the buffer zone would be weakened, 
and a conflict between the two 
belligerents might easily occur. More- 
over, there were many means other 
than drainage to combat malaria. 

As for the meetings of the Arab 
League at Damascus, Mr. el-Khoury 
gave assurance that they never raised 
any suggestions of offensive activity 
against the Jews or anyone else, but 
merely discussed defensive matters. 

Syria not only accepted the cease- 
fire but had accepted it and con- 
demned the fighting from the begin- 
ning, he continued. The Syrian Army 
never participated in such fighting. 
He charged the Israelis with wishing 
to create provocations in order to 
influence the Council and with trying 
to cause disturbances in order to try 
to show that the Syrians were oppos- 
ing them and firing on them. 








Mr. el-Khoury did not agree that 
the draft resolution condemned only 
Israel, but even if it did, that would 
be proper, he said. 

Israel soldiers had occupied sec- 
tors of the demilitarized zone and 
had stationed armaments there, con- 
trary to the Armistice Agreement, he 
continued. The Jews had molested 
the Arab inhabitants and razed their 
villages, an outrageous crime which 
the draft resolution did not mention. 

The Syrians had never sent Syrian 
police of either their official or 
unofficial force to the demilitarized 
zone, while, on the other hand, the 
Israelis flooded the zone with police 
patrols from the official forces of 
Israel towns outside the zone. 


Unilateral Interpretations 


The Syrians had never disregarded 
the instructions of the Chief of Staff 
and of the Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission or refused to apply them, 
but the Israelis had defied them 
persistently and denied the authority 
of the United Nations. Likewise, 
the Syrians had never contested the 
interpretation of the Armistice Agree- 
ment by the Commission, while the 
Israelis on many occasions had in- 
sisted on their own understanding 
of the articles of the Agreement. 


Mr. el-Khoury predicted that the 
Israelis would dispute, with the 
Chief of Staff and observers, the 
meaning of the draft resolution and 
would not accept it. Israel on several 
occasions had refused to attend meet- 
ings of the Commission and had 


thus obstructed its work. 

The Syrians had not acted in any 
way to awaken the anxiety of the 
Israelis, whereas the latter had begun 
their gigantic project despite the 
instructions not to begin it before 
consultations were held. 

Mr. el-Khoury concluded that he 
did not wish to criticize the draft 
resolution, although it contained 
many points which his Government 
did not consider justified or as main- 
taining the rights of Syria. If there 
was good faith, he said, and if the 
United Nations representatives acted 
on the spot correctly and in a spirit 
of goodwill, he hoped that the Is- 
raelis might also listen to those rep- 
resentatives and that the situation 
might be improved. 

After further discussion relating 
to interpretation of certain provisions 
of the draft resolution, the joint 
proposal was adopted by a vote of 
10-0, with the U.S.S.R. abstaining. 
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Effect of Population Trends 


on Economic Development 


Population Commussion Concludes Session 


WO-THIRDS of the world’s pop- 

ulation lives in the under-devel- 
oped areas of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. To improve their 
living standards and to raise them 
out of their present state of chronic 
want is one of the most important 
goals of the United Nations. But 
development efforts are complicated 
by the continuous growth of popu- 
lation. Is it possible to develop 
resources and production fast enough 
to meet the needs of a growing 
population? This key question of 
economic and social advancement oc- 
cupied much of the Population Com- 
mission’s attention at its sixth session, 
held at Lake Success from April 23 
to May 4, 1951. 

The twelve-member Commission, 
which was created in 1946, advises 
its parent body, the Economic and 
Social Council, on problems of popu- 
lation which are relevent to many 
aspects of the Council’s work in the 
economic and social field. The coun- 
tries now represented on the Com- 
mission are: Belgium, Brazil, China, 
France, Peru, Sweden, Syria, the 
United Kingdom, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., the United States and 
Yugoslavia. 


During the five years of its exist- 
ence, the Commission has developed 
a program of scientific research, 
which has been carried out by the 
United Nations Secretariat, on trends 
of population in various parts of the 
world, and on the inter-relationship 
between them and social and eco- 
nomic problems. At its last session, 
the Commission had before it sub- 
stantial portions of one of the prin- 
cipal results of this research —a 
comprehensive summary of present 
knowledge of how economic and 
social changes and population growth 
act and react upon each other in 
such matters as economic and social 
development, manpower, unemploy- 
ment, education, old-age dependency, 
social security, etc. This Secretariat 
study is to be published next year. 
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The Commission’s discussion cen- 
tred chiefly on the ways of develop- 
ing information about this general 
subject and its ramifications, and the 
ways of helping Member nations to 
apply such information to the solu- 
tion of their economic and social 
problems. The Commission specifi- 
cally recommended that the entire 
revised report be circulated to its 
members and other experts for their 
comments and criticism. On the basis 
of these comments, the report will 
be revised. Due attention is to be 
given to the influence of economic 
and social factors on population 
dynamics. 


Field Study in India 


One of the major items of dis- 
cussion was a field study now in prog- 
ress in India, as part of the Com- 
mission’s program of enquiry into 
the inter-relationship of demographic, 
economic and social factors in par- 
ticular areas of the world. 

Operated jointly by the United 
Nations and the Government of In- 
dia, this study aims at finding out 
how economic improvements, social 
reforms, and modernization of the 
ancient culture of that country are 
affecting its birth rate, death rate, 
and the rate of population growth. A 
demograhpic expert of the United 
Nations Secretariat is now in India 
to work out with Indian Government 
officials necessary arrangements for 
collecting this information, which 
will be obtained by a house-to-house 
canvass in a selected area, probably 
Mysore, in the southern part of 
India. “A compact geographical and 
political unit with a population of 
about 7 million, Mysore epitomises 
the average agricultural and indus- 
trial development in India in the 
past and possible future trends, par- 
ticularly in regard to hydro-electric 
power, which is expected to exert a 
strong influence on economic and 
social characteristics.” 


The Commission agreed in princi- 
ple that sample population studies, 
and specially the fertility studies, and 
specially the fertility study, should 
accord with the desires and be the 
responsibility of the Indian Govern- 
ment with the continued co-operation 
of the Secretary-General. Similar 
studies, the Comission suggested, 
might be made at the request of 
Member Governments in other un- 
der-developed countries where pop- 
ulation trends are specially important 
factors in economic and social prob- 
lems. 


Training Population Experts 


The Population Experts Committee 
of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) had urged the need of 
traing demographic experts. Act- 
ing on this and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report on regional conferences 
and training activities in the field of 
population, the Commission asked 
the Secretariat to prepare a detailed 
training program for personnel in 
this field. Interested Governments 
could then, with United Nations 
technical assistance, train the spe- 
cialists they need for. investigating 
their population problems. 


Migration 


What is the influence of migration 
upon the size and composition of 
the population and upon the eco- 
nomic and social problems of coun- 
tries of emigration and immigration? 
This is currently the subject of many 
studies by various United Nations 
bodies. The Population Commission 
is responsible for the over-all co- 
ordination of research work in this 
field. 

The experts on the Commission 
were particularly interested in the 
present studies on emigration from 
Europe to economically under-devel- 
oped areas, and on the contribution 
which immigrants can make to the 
economic and social advancement 
of Latin American countries. They 
urged that these studies should be 
so co-ordinated as to give maximum 
practical information on these points 
as a guide for policy decisions and 
for action. The Commission took 
full account of the importance of 
studying the reasons for emigration 
and immigration, the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of migrants in the 
receiving countries, and the various 
barriers to international migration. 
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Compilation of statistics of mor- 
tality in infancy and early childhood, 
and of pre-natal losses was also 
considered by the Commission. In 
co-operation with the World Health 
Organization (WHO) the Secretariat 
had prepared a report on this subject. 
The Commission recommended that 
the work in this field be continued 
with an enquiry into the social and 
economic conditions affecting this 
mortality. Special emphasis was 
placed on the problem of high mor- 
tality in under-developed areas, and 
on the need for studying the under- 
lying social and economic causes for 
the appalling loss of human lives in 
such areas. 


“Baby-boom” 

There has been a considerable rise 
in the birth-rate in many countries 
in recent years. How much of this 
“baby-boom” represents births which 
were postponed during the depression 
or the war, and whether the long- 
time trend toward smaller families 
had been stopped, is a subject for 
speculation. So far, very little has 
been done to answer these questions. 
The Commission attached very high 
priority to a substantive study of 
this matter. 

The problem of developing inter- 
national standards for registration 
and compilation of vital statistics— 
statistics on births, deaths, marriages, 
divorces etc.—was considered by the 
Commission on the basis of a Secre- 
tariat memorandum. Recognizing that 
the registration of vital events has 
many purposes other than the study 
of population trends, the Commis- 
sion asked the Secretariat to consult 
the Governments and various inter- 
ested organizations before preparing 
final recommendations on the guid- 
ing principles for improving and 
standardizing vital statistics. 


Population Census 


At its earlier sessions, the Com- 
mission had devoted much time to 
the preparation of international 
standards for the censuses of popula- 
tion which were taken in many 
countries in 1950 and early 1951, and 
are to be taken in many countries 
later in 1951. 

The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions to goverments related to the 
types of information to be obtained, 
standard definitions, etc., with a view 
to increasing the quantity of statis- 
tical data available for the study of 
population on an international scale, 
and to improving the quality and 
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comparability of the statistics. At 
this session, the Commission called 
for a study by the Secretariat of the 
methods actually used in the cen- 
suses in various countries, and the 
extent to which the recommended 
international standards were applied. 

The Commission also underlined 
the importance of utilizing the in- 
formation collected in these censuses. 
It recommended a pilot analysis by 
the United Nations, in collaboration 
with the Government of some under- 
developed country where a census 
has been taken, of the census results 
in relation to the country’s economic 
and social problems. 

The Commission considered a pro- 
posal submitted by the International 
Union for the Scientific Study of 
Population that a World Conference 
on Population be called by the Unit- 
ed Nations. It endorsed in principle 





the desirability of such a conference. 
The last conference was held four- 
teen years ago. Since then, the Com- 
mission’s experts felt, there have been 


important changes in population 
trends throughout the world, and 
various events, including the crea- 
tion of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, have increased the significance 
of these trends as matters for inter- 
national consideration. 

The Commission recommended 
that the views of Governments, spe- 
cialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations be ascertained 
on holding such a conference, its 
date and topics. 

The Commission re-elected Alfred 
Sauvy, of France, as Chairman; Ger- 
mano Jardim, of Brazil, as Vice- 
chairman; and Philip Hauser, of the 
United States, as Rapporteur for the 
session. 


WORK OF LANDSCAPING the United Nations Permanent Headquarters site began on May 
17 with the arrival of the first in a group of 35 sycamore trees to be planted in front of the 
Secretariat Building and between that building and the Library. Twelve of the trees will be 
placed in front of the Secretariat Building itself. The other 23 will be in the park-like space 


between the Secretariat Building and the Library. 
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Reports from Seven African Territories 


to be Reviewed by Trusteeship Council 


First Report on Somaliland a Feature of Ninth Session 


RECORD number of annual 

reports on Trust Territories are 
scheduled for examination by the 
Trusteeship Council at its ninth ses- 
sion which will open at Flushing 
Meadow, New York, on June 5. For 
the first time the Council will con- 
sider simultaneously at a single ses- 
sion two reports from each of six 
African territories. This will elimi- 
nate the gap previously existing be- 
tween the: submission of reports and 
their examination. The new pro- 
cedure was adopted by the Council 
at a special session last November 
in order to expedite the work and to 
get a more up-to-date picture of con- 
ditions in the territories. 


The reports to be taken up at the 
forthcoming session cover the years 
1949 and 1950, and are on British- 
administered Tanganyika, Togoland 
and the Cameroons, French-adminis- 
tered Togoland and the Cameroons, 
and Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian 
administration. 

Another feature of the session, 
which is expected to last about two 
months, will be the examination for 
the first time of a report on Somali- 
land under Italian administration, for 
which a Trusteeship Agreement was 
approved by the General Assembly 
last November. This report will cover 
the period from Italy’s assumption 
of its administration in April 1950, 
until the end of the year. In accord- 
ance with the Council’s decision at 
its last session Italy, although a non- 
Member state, will be allowed to 
participate in the deliberations and 
Dr. Giovanni Fornari, chief admin- 
istrator of the territory, will be present 
during the Council’s examination. In 
addition, representatives of the three- 
states-members of the United Na- 
tions Advisory Council for Somali- 
land, which is assisting Italy in its 
administration of the territory, have 
the right to attend the meetings and 
report on the work of the Advisory 
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COUNCIL’S MEMBERS 


The present composition of the 
Trusteeship Council is as follows: 
ADMINISTERING MEMBERS: 
Australia, Belgium, France, New 


Zealand, United Kingdom and the 
United States; NON-ADMINISTER- 
ING MEMBERS: China, the U.S. 
S.R., Argentina, Dominican Re- 
public, Iraq, and Thailand. 

Italy will participate in the 
Council’s session without a vote. 





Council during the period reviewed. 

The Advisory Council, established 
by the General Assembly under its 
resolution of November 21, 1949, 
dealing with the disposal of the for- 
mer Italian colonies, is composed of 
three representatives appointed by 
Colombia, Egypt and the Philippines. 

The Council will take up the 
Somaliland report first, devote five 
days to it and then proceed to the 
reports on the other six African ter- 
ritories. Special representatives from 
each of the Administering Authori- 
ties concerned will be present to an- 
swer members’ questions and to sup- 
plement information submitted in 
the reports. 


Petitions 


Another major task is to examine 
petitions. The 97 petitions so far 
listed for hearing are all from the 
African territories. They will be 
taken up with the annual reports on 
the respective territories and most of 
them will be examined by an ad hoc 
Committee. 


Thirty-three petitions have been 
submitted by individuals and groups 
in Somaliland. Several of these lodge 
complaints against alleged acts of 
injustice by the Administration. A 


group of Somalis who claim to have 
served in the Italian Army during 
the last war protest at the non-pay- 
ment of back pay. Thirty-two mem- 
bers of the Bargal Branch of the 
Somali Youth League allege mal- 
administration by newly appointed 
district officers. “Fascist colonial 
rule,” they say, “was preferable to 
that of these ‘democratic’ officials.” 

Several other Somali petitioners 
speak of an “unprecedented drought” 
in their country, which has killed alk 
their animals and caused the death 
of many inhabitants. The petitioners 
complain that no assistance has been 
afforded them by the Administering 
Authority in coping with this 
“calamity.” According to the admin- 
istrative report Somaliland enjoyed a 
successful harvest during the first 
part of 1950 but this was followed 
by a drought which resulted in poor 
crops and increased grain prices in 
the territory. 


Ewe Problem 


The Council will again give high 
priority to an issue which was first 
brought to the United Nations over 
four years ago: the problem of the 
unification of the Ewe peoples who 
are at present divided between Brit- 
ish and French-administered Togo- 
land and the Gold Coast colony. At 
its last session the Council, in an 
important resolution, called on the 
two Administering Authorities, Bri- 
tain and France, to formulate as 
soon as possible “substantive pro- 
posals for a practicable solution” of 
the problem and also urged the Ewe 
groups to co-operate in the efforts of 
the authorities toward this objective. 
Britain and France were asked to 
report to the Council on their efforts 
to find a settlement of the problem 
not later than July 1. 


Spokesmen of the Ewe tribe and 
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other Togoland groups may again 
appear before the Council to present 
their views on the question. 

Another of the Council’s impor- 
tant functions is to send regular visit- 
ing missions to survey conditions on 
the spot in the territories. This year 
the Council commences a second ser- 
ies of visits with the despatch, in 
August, of a mission which will 
make a three-months’ tour of Ru- 
anda-Urundi, Tanganyika, and Som- 
aliland. (With the exception of the 
latter, all of the eleven Trust Terri- 
tories have now been visited once by 
Council missions). The mission to 
East Africa will comprise four mem- 
bers nominated by the Dominican 
Republic, New Zealand, Thailand 
and the United States, together with 
a small secretariat staff. Final ar- 
rangements for the mission and its 
terms of reference will be completed 
at this session. 

At its fifth session last year the 
General Assembly, recognizing the 
important role played by the visiting 
missions, asked the Council to re- 
view possibilities of improving their 
organization and functional methods. 
and the report of a special committee 
appointed to study these questions 
will now be considered. Amongst 
other proposals the committee's re- 
vised report includes recommenda- 
tions on such matters as the fre- 
quency and duration of the visits 
and a general statement to be is- 
sued to the indigenous populations 
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explaining the purpose of a mission's 
visit and the aims of the Trustee- 
ship System. 


Other Questions 

The Council will also consider re- 
ports from its other special Commit- 
tees. These relate to such questions 
as rural economic development and 
land legislation in Trust Territories, 
the revision of the Council’s pro- 
visional questionnaire, and adminis- 
trative unions between Trust Terri- 
tories and neighboring colonial areas. 
On the last question a standing com- 
mittee appointed by the Council at 
its seventh session, has been studying 
administrative, custom and _fiscai 
unions already existing between sev- 
eral territories and adjacent non-self- 
governing regions: Tanganyika with 
Kenya and Uganda; Ruanda-Urund: 
with the Belgian Congo; the British 
Cameroons and Togoland with 
Nigeria; and New Guinea with 
Papua. The Committee has studied 
the last ordinances and other meas- 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF MOGADISCIO, capital 
and main seaport of the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland. With an estimated population 
in 1950 of 68,500, Mogadiscio is the seat 
of the United Nations Advisory Council for 
Somaliland, set up by the General Assembly 
to aid Italy in its administration of the ter- 
ritory, pending the attainment of independ- 
ence in ten years’ time. Stretching from the 
Gulf of Aden in the north to Kenya colony 
in the south, Somaliland has a total area 
of 194,000 square miles and an estimated 
population of 971,000 





ures in order to ascertain their effect 
on the separate identity and status of 
the Trust Territories concerned. 

A resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council last sum- 
mer is the subject of another agenda 
item. The resolution invited Admin- 
istering Authorities which needed 
technical assistance for the educa- 
tional advancement of the indigenous 
inhabitants to submit their requests 
to the appropriate bodies. The Coun- 
cil, in connection with its examina- 
tion of the annual reports, will now 
consider what action may be re- 
quired under this resolution. 

Various organizational questions 
complete the Council’s provisional 
agenda. One of these is the election 
of officers. At the beginning of each 
regular session in June the Council 
elects its president and vice-president 
who each serve for a one-year term. 
Officers to succeed Dr. Max Henri- 
quez Urena, of the Dominican Re- 
public, as President, and Pierre Ryck- 
mans, of Belgium, as Vice-President, 
will now be elected. 

The Council will also consider its 
annual report to the General As- 
sembly. 

Finally, the Council will hear a 
report from its retiring president on 
the negotiation of an agreement be- 
tween the United Nations and the 
World Meteorological Organization, 
an inter-governmental agency which 
came into being on April 28. 
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Cyclone Climaxes 
Filiarisis Survey 
of Maldive Islands 


CYCLONE weathered in a 50- 
ton sailing vessel which had 
drifted 150 miles out of its course 
was the almost fatal climax of an 
expedition sent by the World Health 
Organization to survey the extent of 
filiarisis in the Maldive Islands. 
Leader of the expedition was Dr. 
M. O. T. lyengar, of Calcutta, who 
was accompanied by I. M. Mathew 
and M. A. U. Menon, both of 
Travancore. After completing their 
three-month assignment in_ the 
middle of March, the experts set sail 
for Ceylon in the tiny schooner. It 
was caught in a drift which carried 
it out into the Indian Ocean and into 
a cyclone which lasted 42 hours. 
The small craft was helpless for fif- 
teen days before it managed to strug- 
gle back: to Male, capital of the 
Maldives. After several attempts to 
reach Ceylon by wireless, arrange- 
ments were finally made to rescue 
the marooned travelers by steamer. 


Results of Survey 


The Maldives, a British protec- 
torate on the equator, about 400 
miles west of Ceylon, comprise an 
archipelago of about 2,000 small 
coral islands, with a total popula- 
tion of some 85,000. 

Of the 4,000 persons examined by 
the three scientists, principally in 
the southern atolls, one in every 
three was found to be suffering from 
some stage of filiarisis. They surveyed 
the breeding places of the mosquitoes 
and recommended ways of control. 

Dr. Iyengar persuaded the Maldive 
authorities to discontinue the hitherto 
prevalent and useless practice of 
isolating filiarisis cases. The custom 
grew out of a local belief that the 
disease was contagious. 

The scientists hoped, they re- 
ported, that funds spent on these 
isolation camps will be used for 
simple methods of prevention. They 
gave a practical demonstration of 
such methods, initiating them in one 
village. 


THE SCHOONER Fath Hul Hari (top) on 
which the three WHO scientists lived and 
worked during their three-month survey. 
(Middle) In traveling through the atolls, the 
ship could move only when winds were favor- 
able; at other times it had to be towed by 
rowboats. (Bottom) Members of the team 
had to be carried to shore in rafts. 
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Assembly Pays Tribute 
To Late Judge Azevedo 


Jurce José Philadelpho de Barros 
e Azevedo, of the International 
Court of Justice, died at The Hague 
on May 7. The Brazilian jurist, who 
was 57 years old, had been ill since 
last year. 

One of his country’s most eminent 
lawyers, Dr. Azevedo received his 
Doctor of Laws degree when he was 
20. He became Professor of Civil 
Law at the University of Brazil, 
Rio de Janeiro, in 1932. Two years 
later, he was appointed Dean of the 
Law Faculty and, subsequently, Vice- 
Rector of the University. 

In 1938, Dr. Azevedo was elected 
President of the Law Bar Order of 
Rio de Janeiro and President of the 
Institute of Advocates of Brazil. The 
Government appointed him a mem- 
ber of the Commission to revise the 
Brazilian Civil Code in 1940 and, 
in 1942, designated him a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Brazil. He 
was elected to the International Court 
of Justice in 1946. 

Judge Azevedo was one of the 
founders of the Inter-American Bar 
Association and member of several 
Brazilian and foreign legal associa- 
tions. Among his many books are 
“Fraude contre Acreedores” (1920); 
“Derecho Moral del Escritor” 
(1930); and “Valor de Transcrip- 
cién” (1942). 

At its meeting on May 18, the 
General Assembly observed his 
death by standing during a minute 
of silence. Several representatives 
paid tribute to the late Judge in the 
names of their countries. 


“Loss Doubly Great” 


“The grief of Brazil,” said Fran- 
cis Lacoste, of France, “is the grief 
of all Latin America which has 
given to the world its magnificent 
school of jurists. As far as my 
country, France, is concerned, it is a 
cruel loss which we feel with all the 
depth of feeling that friendship can 
dictate.” 

Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, 
characterized the loss suffered by 
the United Nations as doubly great 
—‘“we have lost both a great man 
and a pillar of one of the basic 
ideas and concepts of the United 
Nations, namely, the rule of law in 
international relations.” 
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Speaking on behalf of a neighbor 
Latin American state, Eliseo Arango, 
of Columbia, expressed sincere sym- 
pathy to the Brazilian people and 
Government, and to the Brazilian 
delegation. 

“From the day the University of 
Rio de Janeiro gave Judge Azevedo 
his diploma to the day of his death 
his career has been one of the most 
brilliant among the men of this 
hemisphere,” said Mr. Arango. “His 
personality acquires greater stature, 
his name crosses frontiers and bound- 
aries, and his ideas in law are praised 
by men of different races, languages, 
and political and social systems as a 
Judge in the International Court of 
Justice.” Enrique Fabregat, of Uru- 
guay, joined in this tribute, describ- 
ing the late Judge as a great Brazil- 
ian, a great American, and a man 
who “understood law in its correct 
perspective in the heart of man.” 

Thanks on behalf of his Govern- 
ment and of the Azevedo family 
were expressed by Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil. Judge Azevedo’s 
judgments, both nationally and inter- 
nationally, constantly tried to depart 
from the abstractness of law to con- 
sider human requirements, said Mr. 
Muniz; his influence would long be 
felt in the legal institutions of Brazil 
and the jurisprudence of the Inter- 
national Court. 


Note on Election 


On May 16, the Secretary-General 
officially informed the Security Coun- 
cil of Judge Azevedo’s death and 
asked, in accordance with the Court’s 
Statute, that a day for the election 
of his successor be fixed before June 
6. By that time, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral will have officially invited the 
members of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration who are nationals of 
states parties to the Statute, and 
national groups of other United Na- 
tions Members, to submit the names 
of candidates. 

In his note to the Council, the 
Secretary-General also pointed out 
that the terms of five other members 
of the Court are due to expire, and 
that their successors must be elected 
by the sixth Assembly session. 

He suggested that the Security 
Council might find it convenient to 








JUDGE AZEVEDO 


decide now whether a special elec- 
tion to fill the vacancy in question 
should be held at the same time as 
the regular election or separately 
from it. 





Premier of Norway 
Tours Headquarters 


Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen, 
of Norway, paid an official visit to 
United Nations Headquarters on 
May 16. Accompanied by Mrs. Ger- 
hardsen and Ambassador Arne 
Sunde, permanent representative of 
Norway to the United Nations, the 
Prime Minister toured the Secre- 
tariat building. 

The official party was guided by 
Glenn Bennett, executive officer of 
the Headquarters Planning Office. 
During his visit to the conference 
area, still under construction, Mr. 
Gerhardsen was shown the prelimi- 
nary sketches by Per Krogh, a Nor- 
wegian painter, for an oil painting 
which will be placed in the Security 
Council Chamber. The painting, 
when completed, will be 18 by 29 
feet; entitled The United Nations, it 
is an allegorical representation of the 
abolishment of war. Mr. Krogh has 
been engaged by the Norwegian 
Government for this project as part 
of Norway’s contribution to interior 
decoration of the Council Chamber. 
The painting will be completed in 
about a year. 

Following the tour, the Prime 
Minister was escorted to the Secre- 
tary-General’s Office where the four- 
teen Norwegian members of the 
Secretariat were presented to him. 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE—Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 
(Continued from page 530) 


peoples and so that the rule of law 
and not the rule of war would pre- 
vail, the accent in our time has been 
put more on international coopera- 
tion rather than on an attempt at 
imposing upon the world the 
supremacy of one power. 

Even the United States of America 
has come out of its isolationism. 
Under the impact of world events 
and the second World War, the Unit- 
ed States, after disavowing the policy 
of President Wilson, which favored 
participation in the League of Na- 
tions, came all the way out in sup- 
port of the United Nations which 
was mainly conceived and given its 
very name by President Roosevelt. 
He had said in his last message to 
Congress on the State of the Union, 
on January 6, 1945: 


“Perfectionism, no less than isola- 
tionism or power politics, may ob- 
struct the paths to international 
peace. Let us not forget that the 
retreat to isolationism a quarter of a 
century ago was started not by a 
direct attack against international 
cooperation but against the alleged 
imperfections of the peace. 


“In our disillusionment after the 
last war we preferred international 
anarchy to international cooperation 
with nations which did not see and 
think exactly as we did. We gave up 
the hope of gradually achieving a 
better peace because we had not the 
courage to fulfill our responsibilities 
in an admittedly imperfect world. 


“We must not let that happen 
again, or we shall follow the same 
tragic road again—the road to a third 
world war.” 

At the present moment, unfortu- 
nately, the world seems to be danger- 
ously heading for a third World War, 
unless much more in behalf of peace 
is done by the United Nations and 
by its members than what has been 
done so far. 


Shaky Structure of Security 


Looking at the inventory of the 
work of the United Nations up to the 
present it is felt that for all the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary sessions of 
the General Assembly, with all the 
assiduous efforts of the various or- 
gans of the United Nations, with the 
well-nigh to 550 meetings of the 
Security Council, the structure of the 
world peace and security is as shaky 
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as only an ill-wisher would want it 
to be. The principle of universality 
of the United Nations is arbitrarily 
disregarded, and many worthy appli- 
cants are barred from membership. 
The failure of the Security Council 
to implement Articles 43 and 106, 
which have as an objective the put- 
ting of armed forces at the disposal 
of the United Nations, leaves this 
organization almost as helpless as the 
League of Nations was; and it has 
resulted, on more than one sad occa- 
sion in the United Nations’ bowing, 
as the League of Nations bowed, to 
injustice, aggression and the fait 
accompli. 


The failure of the United Nations 
in regard to the regulation of arma- 
ments leaves us with the one other 
alternative of arming more and more, 
of making armaments increasingly 
destructive and increasingly deadly, 
and of burdening still further the 
nerves, the health and the economy 
of an already over-burdened world. 


In the economic field there have 
been similar failures and shortcom- 
ings. Too many of the world’s areas 
are still direly in need of economic 
reconstruction and rehabilitation. In 
the political, moral and psychologi- 
cal fields, similar conditions prevail. 
The sum total of these and other 
failures and shortcomings has been 
that there are in the world too many 
areas of weakness. These areas of 
weakness should be made into areas 
of strength. This, however, cannot 
be accomplished by merely creating 
a more or less thin crust of armed 
forces around a country or an area. 
It is an obvious truism that the 
armed forces at the front must be 
supported, not only by other armed 
forces elsewhere but also by a robust 
economy and by sound social condi- 
tions. Nor is this all. The paramount 
importance of the political and psy- 
chological factors must be kept in 
mind and given its due. We cannot 


have areas of strength where people 
are weak or dissatisfied, or where 
people have no faith in the United 
Nations, or have been meted an in- 
ternational injustice which they be- 
lieve to have been done or tolerated 
by this organization. 
This, the creating and the extend- 
ing of areas of strength, is a con- 
cept already adopted by the United 
Nations and its Charter. Particular 
reference could here be made to the 
resolution of November 3, 1950 on 
Uniting for Peace in which the Gen- 
eral Assembly states that it is, 
“|. . fully conscious that enduring 
peace will not be secured solely 
by collective security arrangements 
against breaches of international 
peace and acts of aggression, but that 
a genuine and lasting peace depends 
also upon the observance of all the 
Principles and Purposes established 
in the Charter of the United Nations, 
upon the implementation of the 
resolutions of the Security Council, 
the General Assembly and other 
principal organs of the United Na- 
tions intended to achieve the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity, and especially upon respect 
for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all 
and on the establishment and mainte- 
nance of conditions of economic and 
social well-being in all countries.” 
It will be hard to find any better 
expression than this of the intention 
of the Charter nor any clearer in- 
dication of the price of peace. The 
road is difficult and beset with dan- 
ger. But as we go uphill our horizon 
widens and, “Oh, how the sight of 
the greater things enlarges the eyes.” 
Let us keep faith with the United 
Nations, let us pray that it be given, 
“Strength for the daily task, 
Courage to face the road, 
Good cheer to help it bear the 
traveller’s load, 

And, for the hours of rest that come 
between, 

An inward joy in all things heard 
and seen.” 


THE PRICE OF PEACE—Tingfu F. Tsiang 
(Continued from page 530) 


of the League was both complete 
and tragic. 

The United Nations started with 
much better prospects. This time the 
United States not only joined the 
United Nations from its very begin- 
ning but became its chief promoter. 
The idealism and the power of the 


United States have given the United 
Nations a reality which the old 
League never had. I say the ideal- 
ism and the power of the United 
States. Both elements are important. 

The power of the United States is 
manifest. The world has never seen 
one country with so much power as 
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the United States has today. I know 
the United States cannot dictate to 
the world or alone police the world. 
Nevertheless, the power of the 
United States is great, though it is 
relative and not absolute. 

Let me talk a little about the ideal- 
ism of the United States, for this 
is as important as power. The demo- 
cratic traditions in the United States 
and the consistent sympathy shown 
by the American people towards all 
struggles for national independence 
are known to the whole world. No 
country, however small and _ geo- 
graphically close to the United States, 
suspects that its political indepen- 
dence or its territorial integrity is 
threatened by the imperial ambition 
of the United States. In recent de- 
cades, every oppressed people strug- 
gling for freedom has turned to the 
United States for sympathy and sup- 
port. 


Peoples’ Suspicions 


The suspicions that some people 
try to fan against the United States 
are derived not from the political 
sphere but from the economic sphere. 
The United States, by being a large 
capitalistic country, is said to be im- 
perialist at bottom. The Communists 
of course equate capitalism with im- 
perialism, and some people, partic- 
ularly in Asia, having their eyes 
glued to the 19th Century history, 
swallow this insidious propaganda. 
I have observed American capitalism 
since my student days, that is, for a 
quarter of a century. I have no wor- 
ries in regard to this matter. I have 
come to the conclusion that the 
capitalism of the United States 
threatens no country, but may be a 
great constructive force, particularly 
for the under-developed countries of 
the world. 

People who entertain such a sus- 
picion of the United States forget 
two things. In the first place, they 
forget that the prosperity and wealth 
of the United States are based mainly 
on its domestic market and not on 
foreign markets. The American peo- 
ple have grown rich because they 
have worked hard and because they 
have large natural resources. They 
have grown rich not because of ex- 
ploitation of any country or region 
outside of the United States. The 
United States has no necessity to re- 
peat what capitalistic countries in the 
19th Century did. 

In the second place, capitalists in 
the United States have learned a 
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very important lesson in regard to 
this matter of markets, that is, the 
importance of a high level of pur- 
chasing power. People without pur- 
chasing power are a poor market. It 
is only when people have high pur- 
chasing power that they can become 
a good business market. This is true 
both of the domestic market and 
also of possible foreign markets for 
American industry. Wall Street can- 
not grow rich on the poverty of 
other nations. Wall Street can only 
do international business when other 
peoples grow rich. 

In spite of Communist propaganda, 
American capitalism is not feared by 
other peoples. Today it is sheer non- 
sense to say that Wall Street is a 
warmonger. Wall Street may have 
its faults and may need reform but 
that is a question for the American 
people to decide. We in the United 
Nations cannot advance the cause of 
peace by attributing threats of war 
to Wall Street. 

With the idealism and the power 
of the United States backing the 
United Nations, one would think that 
peace would be secure and that we 
who are living after the Second 
World War would have a _ better 
chance than those who faced the 
problems of the world after the First 
World War. Actually, five years after 
the surrender of Germany and Japan, 
we are worse off than we were five 
years after the surrender of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary in the 
First World War. The fact of the 
matter is this: While world peace 
has today one great asset, the ideal- 
ism and power of the United States, 
it has also one great liability, that is, 
Soviet Russia’s imperialism-through- 
revolution. 

Note this fact. This time it is one 
of the victorious allies which began 
to threaten the peace of the world as 
soon as the war was over. It is the 
split among the victorious Allies 
which has brought the world so close 
to war so soon after the big war was 
over. The price of peace which we 
must pay is all connected with meet- 
ing this imperialism-through-revolu- 
tion. 


A Total Threat 


Imperialism - through - revolution 
creates a total threat. By this I mean 
it threatens all the peace-loving peo- 
ples of the world on all possible 
fronts. In fact, every phase of life 





has become a front of war. The 
press, the cinema, the trade unions, 
the schools, even the churches are 
fronts where the forces of imperial- 
ism - through - revolution undermine 
the forces of freedom and peace. In 
addition we have the traditional 
threat from military forces across in- 
ternational frontiers. 


When the threat to peace is total 
and global as it is today, the defence 
must likewise be total and global. 

Yet, we have inside and outside 
the United Nations people who say 
that this time the defence must be 
on the Elbe and only on the Elbe 
and that China, even the whole Far 
East, might be written off and for- 
gotten. 

Such people did their best or worst 
on January 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
this year when they proposed the so- 
called five principles for a cease-fire 
in Korea. They think that Formosa 
and China’s seat in the United Na- 
tions are only counters in their game 
of appeasement. 

Before they proceed further, they 
should pause to remember that the 
United Nations is global in its scope 
and not merely West European. They 
should further remember that the 
power of Asia may yet tip the bal- 
ance between Eastern and Western 
Europe. Manchuria, with its vast 
resources in iron and coal, can in 
a few years become more important 
than Western Germany. The tech- 
nical know-how connected with war 
is an transferrable across frontiers as 
the machines themselves. 


Communist China, within less than 
one year of its birth, threw her 
armed forces into Korea, for Rus- 
sia’s cause of imperialism-through- 
revolution. Her hostility towards the 
United Nations in general and the 
United States in particular will re- 
main a constant and important factor 
in world politics. That hostility can- 
not be negotiated away or appeased 
away. 

The United Nations even today 
has a chance to maintain the peace 
and security of the world. The dan- 
ger is that certain members may 
succeed in re-introducing the defeat- 
ist appeasement mentality of the old 
League of Nations into this young 
and hopeful United Nations. 

The “price of peace” is the honest 
practice of collective security. 
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the United States in setting up in- 
stitutions similar to the Export-Im- 
port Bank. The International Bank 
should strive for a loan target, to be 
attained within five years, of lending 
not less than $1 billion to under- 
developed countries. In addition, the 
experts recommend, the United Na- 
tions should explore the possibility 
of establishing an International De- 
velopment Authority capable of mak- 
ing grants-in-aid to under-developed 
countries, amounting eventually to 
$3 billion a year. 


Economic Survey of Europe 


UROPEAN economic trends in 

1950 and prospects and prob- 
lems in 1951 are reviewed in the 
Economic Survey of Europe in 1950. 
Published recently by the Economic 
Commission for Europe, it discusses 
changes in the economic setting in 
1950, the expansion of production, 
the shortage of basic materials, inter- 
national ‘trade and payments ques- 
tions, and the growing problem of 
inflation. 

Among other things, it points to 
progress made during, 1950 in pro- 
duction, particularly in industry, and 
improvements in the balance of pay- 
ments position. But it warns that 
this progress is not likely to be main- 
tained because of shortages of raw 
materials for industry, and growing 
inflation. The balance of payments 
situation, too, is likely to be less 
favorable than it was last year, when 
it was much better than it was in 
1949, 


Trusteeship 


A RECORD cocoa crop in British 

Togoland . . . the further 
emancipation of women in_ the 
Cameroons increased medical 
services in Tanganyika and a decline 
in the influence of the “medicine 
man” there. . . . These are among 
the developments cited in the annual 
reports on African Trust Territories, 
to be reviewed by the Trusteeship 
Council at its ninth session. The 
session starts on June 5 at Flushing 
Meadow. Thirteen reports are sched- 
uled for examination during the ses- 
sion, twelve covering the years 1949 
and 1950 in six African territories. 
The other report is the first to be 
submitted by Italy on its administra- 
tion of Somaliland and deals with 
events there during the last nine 
months of 1950. In addition to the 
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reports submitted by the Administer- 
ing Authorities, the Council will con- 
sider a long list of petitions, the prob- 
lem of the unification of the Ewe 
tribe in West Africa, rural develop- 
ment in Trust Territories, adminis- 
trative unions between Trust and 
non-self-governing areas, and vari- 
ous other Trusteeship questions. The 
session is expected to fast about two 
months. 


Status of Women 


HE adoption of a draft conven- 

tion which, if approved by the 
Economic and Social Council and the 
General Assembly, will guarantee to 
women throughout the world the 
same political rights as are enjoyed 
by men was the most outstanding 
task of the Commission on Status of 
Women which met at Lake Success 
from April 30 to May 14, 1951. 

In another decision looking toward 
the development of the status of 
women in Trust Territories, the Com- 
mission recommended that the Coun- 
cil invite Member states to nomi- 
nate, and the Trusteeship Council to 
appoint, women to serve as members 
of visiting missions to these Terri- 
tories. 

On the subject of the status of 
women in public law, the Commis- 
sion’s resolution, recommended for 
adoption by the Council, expressed 
the hope “that the obstacles still exist- 
ing in some countries with regard to 
access to and appointment of women 
to public services and functions will 
be eliminated as soon as possible,” 
aid that Member states concerned 
will take steps to remove all dis- 
crimination in connection with the 
employment of women in_ public 
services. 

Other decisions of the Commission 
related to educational opportunities 
for women; a recommendation that 
the International Law Commission 
undertake to complete a draft con- 
vention on the nationality of mar- 
ried women; equal pay for equal 
work for men and women workers; 
and greater participation of women 
in the work of the United Nations. 


Civil Aviation Progress 


NTERNATIONAL airline passen- 

gers encountered less red tape at 
border airports during 1950 than in 
previous years, thanks to various 
measures recommended by the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. This is disclosed in the annual 





report of the Council of 1cAo, which 
will be considered at the Organiza- 
tion’s Assembly in Montreal this 
month. The report calls attention to 
progress made in 1950 by the world’e 
civil airlines towards the jet-pro- 
pulsion age; their provision of faster, 
safer and more regular flights; and 
new developments in the use of heli- 
copters, turbine-powered planes, im- 
proved radar and other technical 
equipment. 


Law Commission 


HE third session of the Interna- 

tional Law Commission opened 
in Geneva on May 16. With eleven 
items on its agenda, nine of them 
important questions of substance, the 
session is expected to last until 
August |. After adopting the agenda, 
the Commission’s members _ pro- 
ceeded to elect J. L. Brierly, Chair- 
man; Dr. Shuhsi Hsu and Jesus 
Maria Yepes, Vice-Chairmen; and 
Roberto Cordoba, Rapporteur. All 
the officers were elected unani- 
mously. A preliminary discussion 
was then held on the revision of the 
Commission’s Statute; during its last 
session the General Assembly had 
suggested that the Commission rec- 
ommend revisions. No recommenda- 
tions were made during this first dis- 
cussion, aside from members’ sug- 
gestions. The Commission next 
turned to Mr. Brierly’s second work- 
ing paper on codification of the law 
of treaties, for which the Chairman 
is the rapporteur. Among other im- 
portant subjects which will be taken 
up by the session will be the draft 
code of offences against the peace 
and security of mankind and, in con- 
nection with this, a definition of ag- 
gression referred to the Commission 
by the Assembly. Two other topics 
selected for priority codification in 
1949—the regime of the high seas 
and arbitral procedure—will also be 
discussed on the basis of the second 
working papers. 


United Nations Aims in Korea 


NITED NATIONS leaflets and 

broadcasts in Korea are plac- 
ing particular emphasis on_ the 
United Nations objectives of peace, 
unification and rehabilitation in that 
war-torn country. In his first report 
as Commanding General of the Uni- 
fied Command in Korea, General 
Matthew B. Ridgway stated: “The 
desire of the United Nations to pre- 
vent expansion of the conflict and 
to arrange a peaceful settlement is 
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kept constantly before soldier and 
civilian alike. The importance of 
wide transmission of this information 
is manifested by recurring reports 
that Communist political officers are 
regularly falsifying the facts to de- 
ceive their own forces and compel 
them to continue the cause of ag- 
gression.” The report, transmitted to 
the Secretary-General on May 18, 
covered the period from April 1 to 
April 15. 


United Nations Stamps 


ARLY in Autumn the first issues 

of United Nations stamps will 
be placed on sale at United Nations 
Headquarters in New York. So far 
eight designs have been selected for 
the first issue—six for the eleven 
regular denominations and two for 
the airmail denominations. The de- 
signs of all the stamps, chosen by 
a special committee appointed by 
the Secretary-General, will be sym- 
bolic of the aims and ideals of the 
United Nations. The five official lan- 
guages, Chinese, English, French, 
Russian and Spanish, will be used 
on as many of the stamps as possible, 
subject to the limitations imposed 
by the various designs. Philatelists 
will be able to purchase issues of 
the stamps through the United Na- 
tions Postal Administration which is 
expected to commence operations 
about mid-September. 


Human Rights 


|) gomlicistone of specific articles, 
guaranteeing economic, social, 
and cultural rights, for inclusion in 
the Draft International Covenant on 
Human Rights, and of provisions 
for two systems of implementing it 
were the most significant decisions 
of the Commission on Human Rights 
which held its seventh session in 
Geneva from April 16 to May 19. 
The Commission has called for com- 
ments on these new provisions from 
Member states and the specialized 
agencies concerned by July 30, for 
submission to the Economic and So- 
cial Council at its next session. 

At the opening of its session, the 
Commission was faced with an ex- 
tremely heavy agenda. Besides the 
articles mentioned above, the policy 
directives on the re-drafting of the 
Covenant given by the Assembly at 
its fifth session referred to a num- 
ber of other articles. There were 
also many other questions listed 
on its agenda. (See the BULLETIN 
vol. X, no. 8. The Commission was, 
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however, unable to dispose of all 
these questions within the limited at 
its disposal. 

The articles adopted related speci- 
fically to such matters as the right 
to work, and to just and favorable 
conditions of work; the right to 
adequate housing and standard of 
living; health standards; the rights 
of every one to form and join local, 
national and international trade- 
unions of his choice; special protec- 
tion to mothers, children and adole- 
scents; right to free and compulsory 
primary education; right to benefit 
by the progress in science. 

In addition to individual articles 
on specific rights, the Commission 
adopted a general clause on eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights. By 
this, the states signing the Covenant 
will pledge themselves to ensure the 
progressive putting into practice of 
these rights. Also adopted was an 
article outlining the restrictions to 
the limitations to which these rights 
may be subjected, and an article 
relating to equality between the sexes 
in these rights. 

Several specialized agencies col- 
laborated in the drafting of these 
provisions. Suggestions made by the 
International Labor Organization 
(ILO), the World Health Organiza- 
tion (WHO), and the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) were taken 
up and formally sponsored by the 
delegations. The articles finally 
adopted were largely inspired by the 
principles contained in these sugges- 
tions. Opinions expressed by several 
non-governmental organizations were 
likewise noted. 

On measures of implementation, 
the Commission revised the pro- 
visions in the former Draft Covenant. 
As adopted, these provisions ensure 
the creation of a Committee on Hu- 
man Rights to be elected by the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at The 
Hague. This Committee would re- 
ceive and examine complaints from 
states concerning alleged violations 
of human rights. 

In addition to this, the Commis- 
sion has envisaged a special system 
of implementing economic, social, 
and cultural rights. The articles re- 
lating to this provide for submission 
of “reports by States Parties to the 
Covenant concerning the progress 
made in achieving the observance of 
these rights.” These reports shall be 
transmitted to the Commission on 
Human Rights for study and recom- 
mendation. Comments on the Com- 
mission’s recommendations may be 





made by the Governments and spe- 
cialized agencies concerned. 

One of these articles provides for 
possible reference to the Technical 
Assistance Board, or to any other 


appropriate international organiza- 
tion of the findings contained in the 
report of the Commision on Human 
Rights, in order to assist them in 
deciding “on the advisability of in- 
ternational measures likely to con- 
tribute to the progressive imple- 
mentation of the Covenant.” 

(A detailed account of the Com- 
mission’s work will be given in the 
next issue of the BULLETIN, vol. X, 
no. 12). 


King-Designate Of Libya 
In Tripoli 


HE Amir of Cyrenaica, Sayed 

Mohamed Idris Al Senussi, King- 
Designate of Libya recently paid his 
first official visit to Tripoli, capital 
of the territory, when a reception in 
his honor was given by the United 
Nations Commissioner for Libya, 
Adrian Pelt. Present at the reception 
were members of the diplomatic 
corps, the civil and military estab- 
lishments in Tripoli and members of 
the Council for Libya. 

Welcoming the King-Designate to 
Tripoli, Mr. Pelt reviewed events there 
since the General Assembly’s resolu- 
tion in November 1949 establishing 
an independent and sovereign state 
of Libya. Mr. Pelt said he was im- 
pressed by the magnitude of the 
transformation which the Libyan 
people had already accomplished and 
which was still gaining in mo- 
mentum. 


Secretariat Officials Will 
Visit Korea 


NDREW W. CORDIER, Execu- 

tive Assistant to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, and 
Dragoslav Protitch, Principal Direc- 
tor of the Department of Security 
Council Affairs, arrived in Tokyo 
on May 23 on the first stage of an 
inspection tour of United Nations 
missions and commissions in the Far 
East, Asia and Africa. During their 
stay in Japan the officials will meet 
General Matthew B. Ridgway, Com- 
manding General of the Unified 
Command. Later, in Korea, it is 
expected they will meet Lieut. Gen- 
eral James A. Van Fleet, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Eighth Army, 
as well as visiting all the national 
units of the United Nations forces 
in Korea. 
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MAY 9—23 


General Assembly 


330TH MEETING—MAY 18 

Intervention of Central People’s Govt. of China 
in Korea: draft resol. in report of First Cttee. 
(A/1802) adopted as whole, 47-0, with 8 
absts. (five delegations non-participating). 


First Committee 


443RD-444TH MEETINGS—MAY 17 

Intervention of Central People’s Govt. of China 
in Korea: (A/C.1/633, A/1799, A/C.1/662/ 
Rev.1) draft resol. (A/1799), with amend., 
adopted 45-0, with 9 absts. 


Additional Measures Committee 

5TH MEETING—MAY 14 

Intervention of Central People’s Govt. of China 
In Korea: U.S. draft resol. adopted, 11-0, with 
1 abst.; report to G.A. (A/1799) approved. 


International Law Commission (in Geneva) 
83RD-86TH MEETINGS—MAY 17-22 

Election of officers: J. L. Brierly, Chair.; S. Hsu, 
First V-Chair.; J. M. Yepes, Sec. V-Chair.; R. 
Cordova, Rapport. 

Law of treaties: gen. discussion of report by 
J. L. Brierly’ (A/CN.4/43) concluded; Art. 5 to 
be modified, Art. 8 tentatively approved, prin- 
ciple that ratification, to be binding on a state, 
must conform with const. requirement accepted. 


Security Council 


546TH MEETING—MAY 16 

Palestine question: statements made by reps. 
of France, Turkey, U.K., and U.S. and joint 
draft resol. (S/2152) submitted. 


547TH MEETING—MAY 18 
Palesine question: draft resol. ($/2152/Rev.1) 
adopted, 10-0, with 1 abst. 


Economic and Social Council 


ad hoc Committee on the Organi- 
zation and Operation of the 
Council and its Commissions 


17TH-18TH MEETINGS—MAY 9, 22 
aot to Council: report, as amended, adopt- 
ed, 7-1. 


Statistical Commission 

7OTH-83RD MEETINGS—MAY 9-18 

Proposed standards for index numbers (E/ 
CN.3/125/Corr.1): memo., when revised, to be 
circulated to govts. for comments. 

Application of transport definitions (E/CN.3/ 
114, 136): first resol. (in 136) agreed upon. 
Road traffic accident statistics (E/CN.3/118): 
resol. of Trans. & Comm. Comm. (E/CN.3/136, 
second resol.) endorsed. 

Proposed standards for vital records and sta- 
tistics (E/CN.3/123 and Corr. 1): proposals, 
when revised, to be sent for comment to govts. 
and spec. agcies.; revised report to be prepared 
for next session. 

Migration statistics (E/CN.3/135): progress 
toward improvement noted; statistical aspects 
of any proposed questionnaire on subject to be 
referred to later session. 

Criminal statistics (E/CN.3/137): report noted; 
Soc. Comm. request to assist in work approved, 
with Czechoslovakia, Ukrainian S$.S.R., U.S.S.R. 
dissenting. 

Prog. report on population censuses 1950-51 
(E/CN.9/ 66): report noted. 

Proposed standards for basic indust. statistics 
(E/CN.3/124 and Add. 1): Secretariat asked to 
redraft Annex III; recommends. as revised ac- 
cepted. 
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Proposed standards for iron and steel statistics 
(E/CN.3/133): final action deferred until offi- 
cial comments of govts. received. 

Report on Intl. Standard Indust. Class. (E/ 
CN.3/122: memo. noted. 

Classification of occupations (E/CN.3/119): 
memo. noted; Secretariat asked to consider 
views expressed in future work. 

Statistics on capital formation (E/CN.3/129): 
report to be revised in light of discussion, 
circulated to govts., revised set to be prepared 
for next session. 

Report on censuses of distribution (E/CN.3/ 
130): memo. noted. 

Report of Sub-Comm. on Stat. Sampling (E/ 
CN.3/114,117, 1.8): report noted; Rapport. 
asked to draft a section, asking continuance 
of Sub-Comm. 

Accuracy of statistics (E/CN.3/132,134): memos. 
noted. 

Report to Council: draft report (E/CN.3/L.11 
and Add.1) approved. 


Commission on the Status of Women 
96TH-100TH MEETINGS—MAY 9-14 

Women in Trust Territories: draft resol. (E/ 
CN.6/L.51) adopted, 12-0, with 3 absts.; U.S.S.R. 
draft amend. (E/CN.6/L.43) rejected, 2-11, with 
2 absts. 

Educ. opportunities for women: draft resol. 
(E/CN.6/L.52) adopted, 12-0, with 2 absts. 
Equal pay for men and women workers: joint 
Polish-U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.50) re- 
jected; draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.53) adopted, 12-0, 
with 3 absts. 

Women in private law: joint Lebanon-Nether- 
lands draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.56) adopted, 14-0, 
with 1 abst. 

Draft Convention on political rights: draft resol. 
(E/CN.6/L.47) adopted, 12-0, with 3 absts. 
Greek children: joint Dominican Republic, Le- 
banon, U.S. draft resol. (E/CN.6/1.54) adopted, 
13-0, with 2 absts. 

Report to ECOSOC: draft report (E/CN.6/L.57) 
adopted, 13-2. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
143-152ND MEETING—MAY 9-22 


Estab. of U.N. cttee. to suppress poppy cult.: 
draft resol. (Conf. Room Paper No. 10), as 
amended by U.S. and Yugoslavia, adopted, 
10-1, with 1 abst. 

Anti-narcotic educ. and propaganda: French 
prop. discussed; recommend. made to ECOSOC 
that, if prop. adopted, UNESCO receive text 
and forward comments. 

Intl. agreement to limit opium production: vari- 
ous chapters, as amended, adopted; principles 
adopted; joint Canada-U. S.-Yugoslavia draft 
resol., as amended, adopted, 8-2, with 2 absts. 


Fiscal Commission 


IlIrd Session 

4TH-13TH MEETINGS—MAY-9-17 

Intl. tax problems: U.K. draft resol. adopted, 
12-0, with 3 absts. 

Govt. financial reporting: draft resol. proposed 
by working group, amended by Belgium, 
adopted. 

Taxation of intl. air transport: U.S. draft resol., 
amended jointly by India-Pakistan-Venezuela 
and by India (latter redrafting prop.) adopted, 
8-7. 

Taxation of foreign nationals, etc.: French 
draft resol. adopted, 11-0, with 3 absts. 
Problems of municipal finance: U.S. draft resol., 
with Czechoslovak oral amend., adopted, 7-0, 
with 7 absts. 

Status of intl. civil servants: French draft resol. 
adopted, 10-0, with 3 absts. 


Pub. finance inform. service: U.S. draft resol 
adopted, 12-0, with 3 absts. 

Concentration of effort and resources: U.S. draft 
resol. adopted, 12-0, with 3 absts. 

Priorities of program: program and priorities in 
Secty-Gen.’s memo. E/CN.8/61) approved, 
12-3. 

Report to ECOSOC: draft report (E/CN.8/L.1), 
as amended during discussion, adopted, 12-3. 


Commission on Human Rights (in Geneva) 
233RD-251ST MEETINGS—MAY 9-19 

Limitations on econ., soc., cult. rights: draft 
Art. (E/CN.4/610/Add.2), with Chilean, Uru- 
guayan amends., adopted, 11-6, with 1 abst. 
Gen. clause on econ., soc., cult. rights: French 
draft (E/CN.4/618), with Egyptian amend., 
adopted, 10-8. 

Implementation of econ., soc., cult. rights (E 
CN.4/AC.14/2/Add.5): Arts. C-J, with amends. 
(E/CN.4/629, 631/Rev.2) adopted. 

Measures of implementation of draft Covenant 
(Arts. 26-35 of draft E/1681): all Arts., with 
various amends. (E/CN.4/617, 620), adopted; 
Art. 36bis (E/CN.4/560/Rev.1) adopted. 
Report to ECOSOC: draft report (E/CN.4/635 
and Adds. 1-5), subject to later amends., 
adopted 15-0, with 3 absts. 


Economic, Employment, and Development 
Commission 

106TH-117TH MEETINGS—MAY 14-22 

Rep. of China: U.S.S.R. prop. to exclude pres 
ent Chinese rep. ruled out of order, and ruling 
upheld, 12-5. 

Election of officers: J. Nunes Guimaraes (Brazil), 
Chair.; R. R. Saksena (India) and J. Nosek 
(Czechoslovakia), V-Chair.; M. Masoin (Bel- 
gium), Rapport., all unanim. 

Agenda: prov. agenda (E/CN.1/82) adopted. 
Items 3 & 4: gen. discussion held and con- 
cluded. 

Econ. development, report of experts (E/1986) 
recommends. discussed. 


Trusteeship Council 

Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 
4TH-6TH MEETINGS—MAY 9, 11, 17 

Admin. Unions affecting Tanganyika, New 
Guinea, Ruanda-Urundi, Cameroons (Brit.): vari 
ous matters affecting political life discussed. 


Committee on Rural Economic Development of 
the Trust Territories 

3RD MEETING—MAY 15 

Program of work: Admin. Authorities asked to 
furnish information on land alienation, land 
utilization policies; Secretariat asked to draft 
report on Tanganyika as sample. 


iL oO 


MAY 7 

Coal Mines Committee 
Geneva) 

MAY 21 

Joint Maritime Commission (sixteenth session, 
in Geneva) 


WHO 


(since) MAY 7 
World Health Assembly (in Geneva) 


FAO 

MAY 8 

Committee on Commodity Problems (in Rome) 
MAY 20 

Joint FAO/WHO First Pan Amer. Congress on 
Veterinary Med. (in Lima) 


UNESCO 

MAY 17 

Meeting on Teaching of Social Sciences (in 
Paris) 

MAY 21 

Meeting of Inti. Cttee. on Monuments, Sites, 
Excavations (in Paris 


UPU 


MAY 21 
Executive and Liaison Committee (in St. Gallen) 


(fourth session, in 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective May 15, 1951 


EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y 


Fre- 
quency 


Wave- 
length 


Sta- 


GMT EDST Program tion 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations, when in session, will be broadcast 
as follows: 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French) 


10:30- 1:00 pm WRCA 13.88 m 
WABC 19.83 m 
| WABC 19.83 m 
| (1900-2345 GMT) 
WRCA 25.49 m 
| (2000-0300 GMT) 
(WRCA 13.88. m 
1900-2245 GMT 
| WRCA 31.20 m 
| (2300-0300 GMT) 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 


VLG-11 19.72m 
Australia) 


21,610 kes 
15,130 kes 


15,130 kes 


1430-1700 


1900-End 3:00 pm-End 


11,770 kes 
21,610 kes 
9,615 kes 


0930-1200 15,210 kes 


NOTE: Broadcasts of meetings are also carried in English in the New York area 


by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Continental 
FM Network. 


KOREAN PROGRAM-—(Daily) 

| KRCA 

| KGEI 

| Hono- 

( fulu I 

| Manila 
| 


31.53 m 
25.58 m 


9,515 kes 
11,730 kes 


19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


1015-1030 = 6:15- 6:30 am 


UN News in Korean 


25.23 m 11,890 kes 


6,120 kes 


| Manila 
it 49.02 m 


PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 
8:20- 8:30am UN News in Urdu ik we 
3 


earc 
f eer 


1220-1230 
16.88 m 17,770 kes 


19.56m 15,340 kes 


EUROPEAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 
1455-1500 10:55-11:00 am UN News in Icelandic beKex 


1500-1527 


16.84 m 
19.75 m 


17,820 kes 


11:00-11:27 am UN News & Program CKCX 15,190 kes 


in Russian 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION 
1700-1705 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew ) 


I—(Monday-Friday) 


1705-1715 1:05- 1:15pm UN News in Danish 
1715-1725 1:15- 1:25 pm UN News in English 
1725-1735 1:25- 1:35pm Hebrew Correspondent 
Dispatch 
1735-1745 = 1:35- Correspondent’s Dis- | 
patch 
1745-1750 UN News in Serbo- { 
Croat 
Serbo-Croat Corres. 
Dispatch 
BBC Dispatches 
UN French Program 
UN News in Dutch 
UN Summary in Arabic 
Arabic Correspondent 
Dispatch 
UN News in Arabic 


1:45 pm 
1:45- 1:50 pm 
~WRCA 


] 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
WABC 


1750-1800 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
1800-1814 
1814-1820 
1820-1830 
1830-1835 
1835-1845 


1845-1900 


1:50- 2:00 pm 
2:00- 2:14 pm 
2:14- 2:20 pm 
2:20- 2:30 pm 
2:30- 2:35 pm 
2:35- 2:45 pm 


2:45- 3:00 pm 


Fre- 
quency 


Wave- 
length 


S a- 


EDST tion 


GMT Program 


LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION |—(Monday-Friday) 
2300-2345 7:00- 7:45pm UN News & Programs }) WGEO 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
in Spanish *WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kcs 

YwWRCA 16.87 m_17,780 kcs 


2345-2400 7:45- 8:00 pm UN News & Programs WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
in Spanish { Wwasc 16.83 m_ 17,830 kes 


WRUL 19.54m 15,350 kes 


UN News in French WRCA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
UN News in English bWRCA 31.02m 9,670 kes 
UN Portuguese Pro- WABC 
gram WRCA 
"WRCA 

J WRUL 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION Ii—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0300 10:00-11:00 pm UN News & Programs ine 31.09 m 9,650 kes 


2400-0006 
0006-0015 


0015-0030 


8:00- 8:06 pm 
8:06- 8:15 pm 
8:15- 8:30 pm 17,830 kcs 
15,210 kes 
9,670 kes 
11,790 kes 


16.83 m 
19.72 m 
31.02 m 
25.45 m 


in Spanish WRCA 16.87 m_ 17,780 kes 
WLWO 25.62m_ 11,710 kes 


WLWO) 19.57 m__ 15,330 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION IIi— 
(Tuesday-Saturday GMT)* 


12:30-12:45 am UN News in Persian 
12:45- 1:00 am UN News in Arabic 


6,040 kcs 
9560 kes 


49.67 m 
31.38 m 


30.93 m 
Tangier 
10 25.27 m 


WwLWO 
WLWO 
Tangier 


0430-0445 
0445-0500 


9,700 kes 


11,870 kes 


1:52am UN News in Greek 
2:00 am Correspondent’s Dis- 
patch 


Subject to change. 


0545-0552 1:45- 
0552-0600 1:52- 
* Provisional schedule. 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


0410-0415 12:10-12:15am UN News in English CKLO 31.15 m 
0415-0430 12:15-12:30am UN English Program CHOL 25.60 m 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 


0715-0730 :15- 3:30am UN News in Korean 
0730-0735 :30- 3:35am UN News Summary | 
in English | KRCA 
UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 
UN News in Indonesian | 
Monday-Saturday) | Hono- 
lulu | 
Manila 
I 


9,630 kcs 
11,720 kes 


25.45 m 
31.09 m 


11,790 kes 


- 3:45am 9,650 kes 


- 4:00 am 


0735-0745 
0750-0800 


16.85 m 17,800 kes 


- 4:00am _ UN English Program 


Sundays only) 


0745-0800 
16.87 m_ 17,780 kes 
{ Manila 

| il 19.67 m_ 15,250 kes 
4:30 am 


4:30 am 


UN Chinese Program** 
UN Hindi Program 
(Saturdays only) 


0800-0830 

UN News in Thai | Manila 
| 
i 


0815-0830 
0830-0840 
0830-0843 


4:00- 
4:15- 
4:30- 4:40 am 


Monday-Saturday) i 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
UN French Program 
(Sundays only) 


** On Saturdays only, 0800-0815 GMT. 


4:30- 4:43 am 


* From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday)** 
UN Chinese Program FP se 19.72 m 
(Australia) 


** This transmission extended to 1200 GMT when meeting is being rebroadcast. 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND) 
(Monday-Friday) 


UN News in English 
UN News in French 


0930-1030 15,210 kes 


1830-1845 6,672 kes 


1845-1900 


} 44.07 m 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


‘UNITED NATIONS TODAY,’ a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, 
is carried Mondays through Fridays over some 250 stations, in cluding the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the UN’s network for peace, and the Dominion 
Network of Canada. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,’’ a 15-minute feature program and newscast of 
United Nations events is broacast Mondays through Fridays 7:00-7:15 PM, EDST, 
over 350 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET'S TALK UN,’ a survey of the activities of the Organization by the 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. Benjamin A. 
Cohen and other Senior Officials of the United Nations Secretariat. Broadcasts 
every Saturday 7:00-:7:15 PM, EDST, on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,’’ a 5-minute summary of United Nations news, is broadcast 
Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EDST, over WNYC. 

“FOR THE RECORD,” a weekly 15-minute program, features a series 
of important political addresses by leading UN statesmen under the title 
“The Price of Peace.’ In the U.s. the series is carried by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System (94 stations) on Saturdays 6:15-6:30 PM, EDST. (In New York 
City, This program is heard over WCBS Saturdays 5:15-5:30 PM, EDST, and is 


re-broadcast by WQXR Sundays 7:45-8:00 PM, EDST). In Canada, the Trans- 
Canada Network broadcasts ‘For the Record’’ Saturdays 7:15-7:30 PM, EDST. 

“U.N. STORY” (CITIZENS OF THE WORLD), a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is carried over 450 stations in the United States. New York 
City—WNBC—at 11:45 AM, EDST, Sundays. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program feature in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘Revue des Actualities’’ 
6:30-6:45 PM, EDST, on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kcs), CBV (Quebec City, 
980 kes), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kcs), and CBF (Montreal, 690 kes). A 
weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 10:30-10:45 PM, EDST, 
on station CKAC (Montreal, 730 kes). 


TELEVISION 


U.N. Meetings. U.N. Television Service will cover major U.N. meetings 


when in session. 


Address correspondence to UNITED NATIONS RADIO, New York, N. Y. 








United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsino 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Liberia Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake ‘House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Liberia Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Plaza del 
Teatro, Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d‘Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., “Las Casa del 
Libro Barato,” la Avenida sur num. 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 7 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida Sur 
Num. 28, 2 do Piso Guatemala City, 
Guatemala, C.A. 

Haiti: 

Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 


Libreria Panamericana, Calle de la 
Fuente, Tegucigalpa. 


Iceland: 
Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 
Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie's Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency Ltd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt, 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A. 
Casilla 1417, Lima, 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Libraria Rodrigues 185, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbakhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
of London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D‘Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23, Belgrade. 





Tno New Fiscal Studies 


Budgetary Structure 
and Classification 
of Government Accounts 


The purpose of this study is to indicate methods 
which can be used to bring order into the fre- 
quently confusing presentation of government 
accounts in the belief that this would enable govern- 
ments to evaluate properly the results of their own 
financial actions, thereby facilitating international 
economic co-operation. Four country appendices 
describe the budget systems of Italy, Sweden, 
United States, and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1951.XVI.3. 100 pages 
US $0.75 5/stg. 3.00 Swiss francs 


Spanish edition in preparation 


International Tax 
Agreements 


Volume II 


Contains over 100 agreements concluded since 
the publication of Volume I in 1948. The agree- 
ments are grouped by subject categories, the most 
important of which deal with general income and 
profit taxes, death duties, and maritime and air 
transport taxes. There are a number of agreements 
providing for reciprocal assistance among tax ad- 
ministrations as well as a series of agreements 
designed to prevent double taxation. 


Volume II—U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1951.XVI.1. 
225 pages, paperbound 
US $2.50 17/6 stg. 10.00 Swiss francs 


French and Spanish editions in preparation 


Volume I still available in English, French and 
Spanish editions. 
U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1948.XVI.2. Paperbound 
US $4.00, 20/-stg., 16.00 Swiss frs. 
Clothbound US $5.00, 25/-stg.. 20.00 Swiss frs. 


Publications listed are obtainable in national cur- 
rencies from all authorized United Nations 
Sales Agents. 








